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that becomes strangulated. This is a more frequent event than 


oN THE 


VARIOUS RISKS OF OPERATIONS. 
Delivered at St, Bartholomew's Hospital, 


By JAMES PAGET, F.RS. the 
are, think, always injurious. 
which is requisite for the recovery 
LECTURE IL—Parr L 


Is the last lecture I told you what I believe about the 
several degrees of risk incurred by persons of various ages, | +, 
habits, and constitutions, when submitted to surgical opera- 
tions. The questions involved in trying to estimate these risks 
very difficult, even in their simplest forms; and the diffi- 


tell you that it is well to havea 
before an i 


to the subject more fully, it is only because 
comes within the much rule so far as may be 


i 


flatulence, 


a vated a naturel irritability of stomach 

toa, what I have abous digntive pomee aid 
persons, and how their stomachs are apt to knock-up after 


operations. 
the diseases of the intestines, dysentery, and even 
complications. They were so, especially, in the Crimean war ; 
ly in civil we very rarely have to consider them. 
nearest likeness to dysentery which we see is acute 
diarrhea. Ex in cases of urgency, you will, of course, 


j 
dangerous W q 
the 
tions. It is one 
| of the many instances in which you will find, when dealing | 
Se et that you are not dealing with merely q 
ich has produ or favo the tion, u 
which your operation has no good Besides, q 
de 
h i 
of all the disturbed aud q 
An accidental diarrhcea is only serious when it happens in 
rsons much exhausted. In those that are habitually subject ‘ 
diarrhea, if an attack of it happens after an operation, it is 4 
tt likely to do any harm. But in children and m old people, 
d in those that are exhausted, diarrhea may be very serious ; a 
pecially it may be so in children, in whom it comes on after a) 
culties are subject to manifold increase, when, as commonly a of all kinds, and in whom you must check it q 
with opium or any other means. 4 
happens, varieties of habit, constitution, and general disease patient's 
are variously intermingled. Nor can they be limited even iwwels propery fA So": q 
within these complications ; for often we have to operate when | that), and to see that, as far as possible, the intestinal secre- ; 
local diseases add their interferences to those of peculiarities | tions are healthy. The tradition of this necessity is not likely . 
of constitution or of habits. soon to fade out at St. Bartholomew's. And if I do not refer 4 
anything that I can tell you, but to justify my speaking doubt- secretions of ait the o be set 
fully on many points, and talking of belief rather than of know- | right, or kept right, before a patient is subjected to any risk ! 
ledge. I must thus speak, especially, when referring in this | from injury. But, respecting constipation, I think its import- ; 
j lecture to the influence of local diseases on the risks of opera- | ance has been over-stated. Repeatedly, after operations for q 
observed that no patients do better than those 3 
te of can be long out any sign of sbiding strangulation, the bowels q 
enough, and thoughtful enough, to enable him to gather such eur, five, oreven more days after the operation. q 
experience as can justify positive assertions. I cannot pretend der 
to have attained to more than such beliefs, as, being vague, we vaginal fistula, im which one used f 
‘vaguely express by speaking of impressions more or less strong. . 4 . 4 
I might doubt whether such beliefs should be promulgated, if ; 
it were not certain that much of our most usefal practice is a 
founded on similar beliefs. We may be very ready to call them -_ 
knowledges, but they do not deserve the name; and yet we . 
“aust practise in accordance with them; just as in all the : 
affairs of ordinary life, when certainty is not attainable, we —_ ' 
are bout to-act upon the highest probability that we can cencrally bed I do not 
her unmindful of it; but you need a 
With this understanding let me tell you what I can of how he matter of chiefest ~~~ port q 
various local diseases influence the results of operations. 2 constipation Tame ich you 4 
Amongst affections of the organs of digestion, I have no ex- In some people a difficult or very q 
Jerience whatever of the influence of organic disease either of is an exhausting process ; and in " 
stomach or intestines. From ordinary gastric dyspepsia, many days’ inaction, may be a 4 
associated with a moderately healthy condition of other organs, u 
find any serious results on the conse uences = 
; I have seen nothing worse than vexation from 4 
and the like symptoms of what we sup q 
pose to be mere functional derangement of the stomach. They 4 
weed that the patient should be carefully dicted, but nothing a 
complication in any of the very few cases in which large feed- | a 
J ing is necessary, especially if it be such dyspepsia as is often | ai 
r attended with vomiting. You should always inquire about a 
troubles that may arise after operations, | think that of an qi 
> untoward bearing of chloroform must be reckoned as among | a 
its risks. ertainly, some of the worst effects of chloroform | a 
I have seen, with long-continued vomiting. and the conse uent | 4 
mong diseases of the digestive organs which occur im su 3 4 
| | cient frequency to affect the risks of dying after o i 4 
that none are of greater importance than those of the 4 
oe Of course, one’s experience of them cannot be sufficient 7 
| ease, As a general however, you should be cautious in 
| operating upon those whose biliary secretions are habitually yy 
| unhealthy; or those who have been often jaundiced ; or those i 
| who bear that sallow, dusky complexion, with dry skin, and if 
ne | dilated small bloodvessels of the face, and sallow, bloodshot y 
conjunctiva, which commonly tell of whet is supposed to be q 
head ; u espe- ** inacti class not $ 
cially in those of irritative fever with i satay ont her with q 
diarrhoea adds very largely to the risk. And so it does, I prokehly, all karo sbdcminal ; 
ae se it precedes the descent of a hernia probably, all their digestive organs act as ill as their skins do. _ 
4 
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But whatever we Say gue to be the special defect of these 
organs, you need not doubt that operations upon those who 
have them are attended with more the average risk, and 
that when you are obliged to operate you must do so with 
more than ordinary care and caution. And there are graver 
diseases of the liver than these, which you must look to; espe- 
cially the enlargement of the liver, whether amyloid or 4 
which is not rarely coincident with chronic diseases of the 
bones in children and young persons. This is undoubtedly a 
frequent cause of death after resection and amputation, from 
which in healthy children the mortality is so small. In some, 
it merely seems to hinder recovery, and they die slowly ex- 
hausted ; in some, I believe you will find it the chief reason 
for such defective healing as leads to secondary hemorrhage. 
The fear of consequences such as these may give you the rule 
never to operate for chronic diseases of bones or joints without 
including a specially careful examination of the liver ; for al- 
though its diseases may be com ively most frequent in 
young patients, they may be found at any age. 

Diseases of the heart are, on the whole, much less serious 
hindrances to recovery from ese than you might sup- 
pose. Doubtless, patients with very weak fatty hearts are in 
some danger frem chloroform than others are; but 
when it is cautiously given, even these may take it safely ; 
and I have never heard or seen anything that would make me 
think the administration of Nee re specially dangerous in 


to patients with considerable valvular disease without be | 
ce of danger ; and certainly, in any such case, the ri 

chloroform would be less than that of the pain and alarm 

e of an operation a greater than its ordinary 
risk in one whose heart is feeble, or embarrassed valvular 
obstruction ; and those with feeble hearts will ill much 
loss of blood. But when these risks are past, patients with 
ous complication. And there is probably good 
this—namely, that as soon as the shock of an 
over, less than the natural force of heart is sufficient for 
the of life of a patient who lies quietly in his 
or w activity is reduced much below that which 
tomary with him. Do not let me seem to say that 


you will find a considerable number Fe 

hiefly itive girls. wi 
at frighten you. Observe oo the irations 
are in same proportion rapid ; if are not, the respi- 
Fations, and not the pulse, must be your guide in judging 


what is the patient's state. Many atime I have pointed out 


you must alwa: 
lse wie Ghee of 


effects, the pulse is usually hastened, and the breathing is re- 
tarded ; so that with a pulse of 120 or more there may be not 


all the worse because the patients are those in whom all losses 
of blood are dangerous. Moreover, if these risks are survived, 
the feeble nutrition of the wounded gives 0} ity for 


spreadi nepentves ; and all the ing processes are 
wabete the perils of the case are . And when 


itomnated, even in the healthiest persons. Much more likely 
is it to 


of cases in which there is general degeneration of arteries. 
Special dangers are connected with the disease of a single 
artery requiring ligature, as for aneurism ; but into this, which 
is of 1 a very large subject, I cannot now enter. 

Diseases of the veins are so generally local that they have 
little bearing on any question as to the general risks of opera- 
tions. I believe that it adds not a little to the risk of an 


diseases ; for no one would think of operating during any acute 
_ Chronic bronchitis, or that which has more often te be con- 


by A 

believe that 

pelas, pyeemia, or any such disease of the blood ; but if these 
or indeed if any complication comes on after an opera- 


organs, in their relation to o ive surgery, is in the question 
as to what may be done a patient who has both phthisis 
i surgically removed, 


| sound. In the large majority of cates, degeneracy of arteries P 
y coincides with that of many other organs, and to this, rather 
| than to the state of the arteries, the greater risks must be 
a: ascribed. In the large number of old persons in whom one has 
4 to operate for hernia, or for cancerous growths about the face 
¢ and skin, one sees no reason to suppose that arterial degenera- 
vey. mete; nor, again, in lithotomy. 
a But the case is very different with amputation, especially of 
the lower ry can have no doubt that de- 
a) racy of the arteries in the limb brings great peril with it. 
| wen hemorrhage is rendered more difficult to control, and 
| recurrent and secondary hemorrh are more frequent, and 
q | 
12 you think of slow healing in any amputated limb, remem 
tf, that amongst all the textures of the limb few are less favour- 
ay ably constructed for healing than are the tissues of the arteries. 
Their after wounds is, as you and often 
4 you look at a thoroughly degenerate artery, you must wonder 
ee that healing should ever take place. Out of this hardness of 
a, healing comes a great part of the reasons why amputations of 
t the lower extremities are so fatal—_so nearly hopeless—when 
| would think of operating on. I have known it administered | 
| 
if 
tation if you have to cut through varicose veins ; but wh 
ee one has to fear is more often con- 
nected wi! pres diseased veins than with previously 
healthy ones, I cannot tell. 
is. Diseases of the respiratory organs bear with very unequal 
eo and uncertain force on the risks of operations, Of course one 
can speak only of the influence of the more common and chronic 
; e cases. wou only have you eve ey are not suc 
grave affairs as at first thought, or experience of them, 
might suppose. At any rate, I have never scen anything | ischiet, but because, if 
that def tion ; not because it originates serious difficulty 
circulation makes such mischief come from other sources, 
ty, ae to pyemia, or any other of the chief perils 
| 
oat | ile speaking of diseases of the heart, let me tell some- 
a structure to y- with slow pulses bear ope- | 4; : : t tles , the 108s 
ae rations just as well as those who, in all other respects than Rape ye eas renee Be of Tronchitia, diminish, by 
rm that of their heart’s action, are like them. And people with many degrees, the chances of recovery. And so, too, bron- 
Fi habitually rapid pulses are not bad patients, if the rapidity of | (itis must be feared, especially, in old people whose convales- 
cee the pulse be not associated with some o ic disease. Espe-| nonce is not quite com: and still more is thenamens them 
oes things must make you reckon that a patient habitually subject 
| | to bronchitis, and, therefore, I suppose I may say also, a patient 
ia with meer og is one in whom all operations are 
i citinenille ous, al all the more so because few elderly 
ef people who have emphysematous lungs are quite sound in thear 
i, you a pulse mg 20 or mes 1n @ minute, and said | other internal organs. The guards which you must set in any 
a that it meant no mischief, because the respirations were not | och case in which you have operated are evident. Especially 
B more than 20 or 25. : you must look to the air; for these are the cases, more than 
h, And there is a set of cases in which any others, in which you must try to accomplish the difficulty 
Be this rule of checking the indications of of providing air which is at the same time pure and warm. 
the breathing—namely, cases of hemorrhage. After large jscases of the respi 
i / bleedings, when the patient recovers from their immediate 
sured, | tion. 
= ere irregularity of the pulse, if it be habitual, and not con- "Thee pe be de spected that the removal or cure of some 
iF i nected with valvular disease or degeneration of the heart, does | },.] disease of a phthisical person may badly influence the 
® not, so far as I know, affect the chances of recovery from | disease of the lungs. I know no sufficient evidence for such a 
7 1 —, If the structure of the heart, as well as its func- suspicion, if it be meant that phthisis is made worse by the 
4 , be disordered, you must judge according to such rules | mere fact of the cure of any other disease ; as if the diseased 
i as I have just stated. part were something like an excretory organ, the removal of 
Ay The influence of diseases, or rather of degeneracies, of arteries | which would throw an increased labour of ener a Fie 
ty is not easy to measare, for the cases are comparatively few in + lungs or some other part. But, certainly, the fever and other 
| follow an operation may do special harm to 
are degenerate, and in whom other important structures are S taberenicus patent. You saw, not long ago, an illustration 
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point. 
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and 


led to the belief that 


hemorrhage ; 
y 


; recovery.—On 

i were only slight! 

were lightly about the 


had i 
, and 
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By W. 8S. PLAYFAIR, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
ASSISTANT OBSTETRIC PHYSICIAN TO KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
excessive amount 
the admi 


; HE 


: ii 


OBSERVATIONS 
on 
PULMONARY ARTERY 
aga 
CAUSE OF DEATH DURING THE 


explicable on no other 
Case 3. Post- 


be left un- | the eighth day 
but not to an 


cmowhet | naturel labour. It was followed, 


erefore I should follow 


: 


just: 
of 


or aggravating 
so much, as to 


life 
than the av 


Tae Lancet,) 
risk of 


by the comer 


1 
day suddenly al r ili 
other cerebral sh | 
an died insensible tion it was gain. 
to of his cerebr: q 
tu found. These quiet so lo | 
as as calm, but with the culms a ; 
fe y active. J 
mity as this should dissuade you from 
bonvenience, and from all measures of TH Ff 
w borative surgery, in phthisical ; 
lly dissuade you from 
i hich they suffer much, and by which . 
th they are by fistula and diseases of a 
noes the main question in, whether the ¥ 
; joint—is weighing on the patient Jj 
80 his phthisis and shortening his i 
an operation attended with more 4 
ife and health. Of course, oweighs q 
of each local disease t be separately judged; but in refer- 4 
ence to the risks ofm™berations, cases of phthisis must be Al 
divided into two cl which, by comparison, may be called | C ab- ] 
acute and chronic, o phthisis. sorb Is as 4 
In all cases of acu progressive phthisis great risk is in- rf that 4 
curred by almost evdilliliperation. The risks of the excitement | P® the 4 
of many dupe of fove disturbance, and of loss of food, and Hug 4g 
pain, suc uences of operations, are much | 5100 . 4 
above the average; of ths of t hi 4 
exciting some pneumfi™/. I cannot doubt that I have seen | ther e1 4 
ients whose acu rall and b 
the a 
could help it, on an 
gress. Small things may be done on them for the relief 
but larger thi 
even if they should never be ¢ 
The case is very different wit 
Plthisis. In these it is often advi 
increased risk of even a large ope 
or the distress and wasti 
such as 
| 
P 
4 
at y 
il 
as directed not even t 
n low. She felt “ faintis q 
b rs, but eventually made i | 
e 
like those of pht} 
opic examination 
the removal of ool, p14 
q 
q 
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Arthur Farre’s, with 
whom I attended. A lady, of feeble and delicate health, 
was confined of her tnird c on the 19th of October, 1366. 
She had an oe which was followed by very 


hemorrhage. 

douche, ergot, &c.—failed to check the mee Rey 

solution of exhausted, her 
countenance was blanched, sighing respiration. 


unusuall 

her heed felt dizzy 
and fell into a state of syncope. She rallied on the adminis- 
tration of stimulants, and when | saw her, about an hour after 
nly excited. and said she felt as if 
not then rapid ; 
130; the hands and feet 


days she remained in a very eritical i 
test exertion bringing back the SA emo On one 
murmur at the base of the 


long as she 
buh ting in bed, 
on em 
necessary to continue the same 


cumstances were related to me by the patient herself, a person 
and I took every means in.my power to 

fy myself as to the details of her illness. I have there- 
fare mo hesitation in recording it, and believe her account of 


debility, and she had phlegmasia dolens of the left lower ex- 


tremity, which was hard and swollen ‘th Say la on he Sk i 


swelling or di 
iti this time. 


three a.m. she was si up in bed, when» 
with 


and 


she was suddenly attacked bable sense of 


administered stimulants 
for about three 
The secretion of milk, pre-. 


. Two s.afler the attack, 
of phlegmasia dolens came on ; the deft leg swelled, 
since remained in the same condition. as it was when. 
She has since been very feeble and.out of Jhealth, 
re has been no recurrence of aynegpe. 
all these three cases the symptoms and hi 
those of pulmonary obstruction. Had the 
pos mortem cramination been alowed, 
have hesitated a moment as "the dingno 
illustrate well the points in the history of dis 
we andesvoured In two out of the three 
hemorrhage, and a tendency, therefore, 
the altered condition.of the bleed. In.all 
time, as I have previ at w 
thrombosis mos 
was certainly com at with phagmana 
show itself until two da 8s after the chest-symp 
om wat two day he chang 
Mp ony at the time of her attack, no swelling of the 
we ae believe, therefore, that, as in Case 1, this is an 
of shetty and peripheral thrombosis 
* This indy bas since made @ perfect recovery. 


| 


occurring 


| 


the usion on this point, but as far as our present cases 
Binally, T think the beiore us juatity the following 


conclusions — 
Obstruction of the 
depend iter on o 


seem more common in primipare than in multipare:. 


9 simultaneously, from some condition of the blood tending to 
| coagulation. I have no doubt that many practitioners have 
ql met with similar cases, which seemed at the time inexplicable ; 
a and it is in all probability simply because the attention of the 
i profession has not been directed to the subject that more are 
| 
of . Arthur Farre agreed with me as probable cause 
q of the attack in Case 4, and informed me that he had seen 
it more than one case in his practice which he now believed to 
have been caused by pulmonary obstruction, and in which the 
2 | - If I have rightly interpreted these cases, they teach us the 
a During the whole of the seventh day after her confinement | lesson that we should not entirely despair when we meet with 
a a case presenting the symptoms of embolism. Unfortunately 
q the question of treatment is one on which but little can be 
i : enforee the most rigid rest, scarcely even permitting the patient 
ptoms, so as to je suffici to 
for the cinenlation is im the of tino sestered. 
pre and Cold, © St Was history cases clearly shows 
q : and stimulants and restoratives were administered freely. For | is any action which calls for an increased supply of oo 
ie | seve’ the fatal attack has almost invariably been the direct result of 
i sligh some unusual exertion. In addition to this, a free adminis- 
a : tration of stimulants, and a liberal supply of strong animal 
H soups, will be indicated to support the strength as much as 
“en For : " to be of any service, except in the way of sti and resto- 
state. As ratives. 
B. | felt pretty No less than twelve out of the twenty-five cases occurred in 
| i or any un primipare ; while of the remainder there are several in which 
. respiration nothing is said as to whether the patient had previously borne 
any diminution in the quantity at once t ona tendency 
to syncope. She is, as I write, getting slowly and gradually am 
1 better, but is unable to sit upright for more thana few minutes | unable to say. It is sometimes said, on the other hand, that 
| the-ease to be substantially correct. may 
vs Cask 5. Symptoms of pulmonary obstruction eleven days after | 
7 labour ; phiegmasia dolens; recovery.—On Aug. 20th, 1866, atter 
3 Twas consulted by a lady em mer years of age, the mother | delivery than the latter ; and spontaneous thrombosis probably 
i of twelve children. She complained of general weakness and corresponds with, and is due to some cause similar 1n its nature 
true cases of embolism. 
3. Both thrombosis and embolism are much more common 
went to bed feelmg very well. here Was Di or other cause. 
comfort of any kind about the lower extrem | 4. It is probable that obstruction of the pulmonary artery 
About | sometimes occurs without proving fatal. . 
cases is the 
in Chest, aha 12 @ men. 
: state, gasping for breath. Her husband, greatly alarmed, and emboliam 
4 when she commeneed to | Addendum.—The following case has come under my obser- 
i | vation since the above was written, and, although not con- 
| and interesting venture to relate it. It would be im- 
| possible to bring forward a more striking example of the insi- 
| dious way in which this affection sometimes comes on, or of the 
terrible suddenness with which it may ~~ oa a patient 
whose general.condition shows no ground for 
Rheumatism of the knee of three days’ d=ration; sudélen 
| 15th March, 1867, 1 was ested 6o 1 or one 
loved in the ward ab King’s Callego 
pital. sn -opparentiy girl, nineteen years of 
age. She comp) of pain in the right knee, which was, 
| however, neither swollen nor tender The 
| had been felt on the i day for first time. 
| bowels were constipated, aud the tongue was foul; but there 
| was no general feverishness, the skin was cool and moist, and 
| the pulse was under 80. She had never suffered previously 
| from rheumatism. Altogether, she gave me the idea of having 
; | a very slight indisposition. I prescribed an alkaline mixture 
bedtime if the pain rendered it negemary. She had already 
‘A taken some aperient medicine, which not as yet ope- 


y 
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EEE | 


Hed 


5 


appearance 
re ion in the clot itself. If so, i dispro 
] Ball theory, that 
in the smaller 
up to the larger since in this case the smaller 
ramifications were eollapeed and empty. 
Curzon-street, Mayfair, 1967. 


PAPERS ON SKIN DISEASES. 
By TILBURY FOX, M.D. Lonv. 


No. Iv. 
CONTAGIOUS IMPETIGO (PHLYCTENODES). 
I aM anxious to direct attention to the clinical features of a 


common form of cutaneous disease, seen especially in dispen- 


affection. Its cure is usually certain and easy by local means. 
It is classed under the term porrigo, as used by some writers, 


> 

ere made up of the elements described above. 
the disease consists of circular, mostly isolated, 
about the and back of the head, the hair 

are usually no pediculi and 


On the 


tne oye 
their origin in th elopment 
e dev: ap 
rently of vesico-pustules, identical with those seen on the ia 
of the skin. The eye may look as though affected by 
but soon recovers itself. All the 


Diagnostic features. —Its tly epidemic character in 
many cases; its attacking chi ; the antecedent febrile con- 


eru and its general condition; its seat, and 
frequent commencement about the face or head ; the circular, 
flat, granular, yellow crusts ; its contagious nature and inocu- 
lability; its frequently following in the wake of vaccination ; 
the implication of the mucous membrane of the eye; the ab- 
sence of pain, and especially troublesome an be night. 
It may be wilt but the history is alto- 
different, and the isolation, the large scabbed patch, 
characters of the crusts, and the facility of cure, at once ¢ 
distinguish it. Pemphigus ; but here the blebs are more per- 
sistent, oval, and distended; the contents are watery and acid; 
it is non-contagious; it does not occur ially on the face or 
the head ; it is less inflammatory, and it wants the -charac- 
teristic scabs. Ecthyma.: This is primarily a pustular disease, 
seen also in adults ; there is mure induration and swelling ; a 
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in cotton wadding and oiled and is one of the many varieties of eru which tegether ig 
ono her, bab ib thes constitute the composite “‘seald head.” T have hitherte called 
| the same condition. There was no pain | the disease contagious impetigo ; for it is essentially inoculable : 
took her food well, and was cheerful (contagious). It is often quasi-epidemic ; it differs in severity i 
ppy as us She merely stayed in bed to rest her | 4nd in features at different times, tends to run a definite course, ig 
Be the morning of Sunday, the 17th, she awoke at | exhibits a uniformity of character as regards the eruptive con- . 
., and entered into conversation with one of the other eset Sweeny tts. Mr. Wilson proposes | 
, who slept in the same room. She said that she had | impetigo phlyctenodes to designate the disease—a term which 
7 a good night, and that she felt altogether better. ia 
after this she complained of feeling weak, and asked .—The disease is seen amongst children of the | 
companions to ve her a bed-pan, as she wished to 
retired to the other end of the room to | 
t soon returned to ——’s bedside, being at- | good hygiene. It is ushered in occasionally by smart, gene- 
: podiakaes Iev-cutetinsn Oe. Fenn, the is said to have been ‘‘in a burning heat,” or to have had ‘‘cold 
was immediately summoned, but she was | chills.” — ’ 
y was made by Dr. Kelly, Pathological Registrar | occurrence of any eruption, which in majority of cases 
There was no appears fret of all on the face, or top or back of the head in 
he pericardium, and so sign whatever of either form of 
7 r endocarditis. The structure and valves of the | flat bulle. Sometimes hands are attacked at the outset, 
ealthy. The left side of the heart and the aorta | and look as if burnt here and there ; phlyctenw may also arise f 
ane Sap out of and around the remnants of vaccinia, or about cuts or 
e ventricle. A similar clot extended into the pulmonary | the neck, buttocks, feet, &e. The vesicles are always isolated. a 
both sides for a considerable distance, but did not | In five or six days the bulla may reach the size of a sixpence or 4 
maller ramifications. It was of the same firm struc- | shilling, unless ruptured, and then it is flat and depressed in the | 
ventricle, of a pale-yellow colour, and cylin- | centre, the contents being opaque. The secretion consists of y 
It was quite solid, nothing like central | lymph-like fluid, granolar cells, and subsequently pus-cells. q 
ed to the coats of the arte-| _Scabs commence to form a few days after the appearance of P 
; y in appearance. Both the | the disease. They are characteristic of the disease, varying in a 
; ectly uniform in structure, | size from that of a split pea to a shilling ; they are flat, straw- a 
J embolus, The vena cava | coloured, appear as if “‘ stuck 
‘ k clots, evidently of post- | MI the ; they present, as a rule, no inflammatory sf 
> t in structure and appear- their circumferences, though this is the case in q 
; arteries. All the other nstances of the disease. If removed, beneath are ob- eS, 
so far, atleast, resembling pellet of aplastic lymph. disease may M4 
a serwenen inesensed amount | om spot to spot by direct inoculation with this gecre- al 
he alteration of the blood | Se 
were no general symp- bessive, though the majority o ‘come out” in 
least anxiety. There were | week or so. Im some instances disease resembles 
m as this girl They had | vaccinia very closely. There is always a uniformity about it ; a 
them think that their com- | at the height of the disease. On the face the spots may be a 
of them, who had been | confluen| i 
how calmly and quietly | but the a 
fibrin going on for some time before death, probably Sains the | flat-scal , 
whole night. On waking, before making any exertion, she felt ~—— * | 
4 pretty well, although weak. The attempt to micturate, how- | 00 offensive smell. ] 
exertion which acted as the immediate 
cases. Before this sufficient b reached the lungs to carry | K 
on respiration without much inconvenience, but enough could | 
not pass when respiration was hurried by movement. yg 
I see no reason to doubt this being a true case of thrombosis, q 
o not of embolism. There were no peripheral clots from which an ren in a house may attacked at one time, or con- 4 
° secutively, by the disease, and in such a way as to impress 4 
| upon friends and attendants the idea of its being contagious, 4 
| and under these circumstances it may be regarded as scabies. a 
| It may complicate eczema, scabies, and other affections. q 
into ble and to become pust , She Die ving 
~ ~ centre, and it may be, a well-defined, slightly raised, rounded —_— 
q 
nive yo pr q 
tioners with eczema impetiginodes or impetigo simplex, but | Jj 
which is, as regards nature and treatment, a wholly distinct 4 
‘4 
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good deal of pain ; it is non-contagious ; the scabs are heaped 
up and dark. Pustular scabies: This is the disease with which 
it is mostly confounded. It must be remembered that the two 
diseases may coexist. Both in children attack the buttocks 
especially; both may be about the hands and feet; but the dis- 
tinctions are really very clear. In scabies there is no febrile 
condition; the eruption is multiform. If there be ecthymatous 
ve ge like impetigo contagiosa, they are covered by dark 

ick crusts; there are lenty of characteristic vesicles, with 
cuniculi, and papules. If the im contagiosa begins about 
‘the buttocks, it a tly on the face or the head, or 
both. There is not the irritation of scabies, so bad at night, 
nor the effects of scratchings about the body ; the bullous origin 
of the disease is distinct, and the peculiar scabs are characteristic. 
The hands are often not much affected in scabies in the child, 
but even impetigo contagiosa may attack the hands and feet 
markedly; still there is no multiform eruption. Inoculation will 
settle the point in twenty-four hours if we cannot find an 
acarus. e must not be misled into the idea that scabies 
exists because several children in the same house have a cer- 
tain disease, and have apparently caught it the one from the 
other—a rule adopted by very many. 

When a correct diagnosis is made, the treatment is easy. 
The natural course of the disease is a short and definite one. 
The disease certainly occurs in badly-hygiened subjects, and, 
therefore, tonics may be given. The secretion is a most active 
element (per inoculation self-practised by the patient) in trans- 
mitting the disease to different parts of the same subject or to 
others; and this ensures perpetuation and chronicity. And, 
therefore, we should destroy the secretion, and then alter the 
behaviour of the surface that yields it. Astringents and anti- 
septics avail ; but the best is a little ammonio-chloride of mer- 
cury ointment—tive grains tothe ounce. The scabs should be 
removed, and the ointment applied to the secreting surface. 
The disease is supposed to be due to the contact of those attacked 
with non-specific gamer Ap but there are many reasons 
against this, which cannot be noticed here. [t is a very de- 
finite disease, dependent upon a particular poison, easy to treat, 
but little known. 

Sackville-street, Aug. 1867. 


CASES IN PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
By T. J. ASHTON, Esq., 


CONSULTING SURGEON TO THE MARYLEBONE INFIRMARY. 


No. 
STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. 

Tue infirmary of a metropolitan parish with so large a 
population as that of St. Marylebone necessarily affords nume- 
rous cases of interest, both medical and surgical ; and as every 
case is of value, either in communicating knowledge of some 
peculiarity in the nature of the disease or the treatment 
adopted, or otherwise confirming the advantage of established 
practice, it appears to me that it may be of interest to record 
some of the cases of practical importance occurring in the 
surgical wards. 

Triple stricture of urethra from injury ; perineal and urethral 
Jistule ; rupture of strictures by Holt’s instrument; closure of 
urethral fistula by operation.—T. C——, aged forty-one, a ship 
carpenter, received an injury of the perineum from the giving 
way of some iron bars of an area grating on which he was 
standing. He was taken to the Middlesex Hospital, where he 
subsequently suffered from retention of urine and perineal ab- 
scess, The latter was opened, and had not closed when he 
left that institution. He afterwards went to sea, and during 
the time the stream of urine by the urethra greatly diminished, 
On his return to England he was the subject of a very close 
stricture of the urethra, for the relief of which he went into a 
metropolitan hospital, and where one of the surgeons succeeded 
with some difficulty in getting a small catheter into the blad- 


y, the urine per 
the greater portion passing by 
. As a consequence, the 


scrotum and the skin of the upper part of the right thigh be- 
came much irritated from being constantly wetted. 

In this condition he was admitted into the Marylebone 
Infirmary. His health had suffered much. He had frequent 
desire to micturate, and he could not retain his urine for 
length of time. After his health had been somewhat benefi 
by medical treatment and diet, I examined the urethra, and 
it required considerable care to introduce a No. | silver cathe- 
ter through three very close strictures. The first was situated 
immediately anterior to the urethral fistula, the other two 
being in the bulbous and membranous portions respectively. 
The catheter was retained for twenty-four hours, and then a 
No. 3 flexible catheter was substituted. This instrument was 
withdrawn in forty-eight hours, and Holt’s dilator passed, 
with which the whole of the strictures were ruptured; a 
No, 10 flexible catheter was introduced into the bladder, and 
the urine drawn off. For the subsequent two days the catheter 
Was passed so as not to allow any urine to flow by the urethra; 
after this it was only passed at intervals, in order to maintain 
the calibre of the canal. The fistula in the perineum soon 

to contract, and completely closed in three weeks; but the 
urethral fistula evinced no similar disposition. This openi 
circular, about four lines in diameter, and it 


incisions, 
brought the edges of the wound together by four fine sutures 
poser close to the mucous membrane, and then applied adhe- 
sive plaster spread on silk round three-fourths of the penis. 
The o ion promised to be entirely successful, but on the 
third day a drop of urine oozed the wound and de- 
stroyed the hope of complete union ; but, though the closure 
was not perfect, the jon was so far successful as to re- 
duce the opening to the size of a No. 1 catheter. Subsequen 
the actual cautery was used on three occasions, with the effect 
pote the fistula, and the patient left the infirmary 
cw 


Stricture in bulbous and membranous portions of the urethra ; 
rupture of strictures by Holt’s dilator.—R. M——,, aged forty- 
four, a printer, had suffered from gonorrhoea five or six times, 
the attacks continuing from ten to sixteen weeks. For about 
ten years previous to coming under my care he had observed 
the stream of urine diminish consid ly; he had been treated 
for stricture at several a but, his attendance being 
i , he experienced little benefit. During the three years 
preceding his admission into the infirmary he had entirely 
neglected himself, and for some time he passed urine in drops 
only, and had frequent desire to micturate. On his admission 
means were taken to improve his health by aperients 
and tonics. The urine was examined and found to be free 
from albumen ; under the microscope numerous mucous cor- 

les and epithelium cells were o The patient 
ving previously had a hot bath, the urethra was examined 
and a No, 1 silver catheter into a close stricture in the 
bulbous portion of the u ; the instrument was grasped 
very tightly, and in pressing it onward a second and eq 
tight stricture was encountered in the membranous part; this 
was also overcome, the instrument then entered the bladder, 
and the urine flowed through it. The catheter was i 
and on the following day was replaced by a No. 2 flexible one, 
which was allowed to remain till the third day, when it was 


have an instrument passed y- 
These cases are illustrations of a numerous class with which 


have now used Holt's ; 

satisfactory results. In severe cases, especially when more 
than one stricture exists, I believe the method to be 
valuable in accomplishing the restoration of the calibre of 
urethra, and avoiding the irritation and consti i 
turbance sometimes attending other plans of 


| 
q 
,: | to dribble freely through it during micturition. To remedy 
| 
| 
| 
i withdrawn, and the dilator introduced with which the stric- 
at | tures were ruptured. A No. 10 flexible catheter was then 
i | passed and the urine drawn off. For two days the catheter 
ah | was used each time he desired to relieve the bladder ; sub- 
i, sequently it was only used sufficiently often to maintain the 
we size of the canal. The patient was discharged, and advised to 
prac ice; an 18 omewhat extraordinary, ae 
te | inconvenience, ultimate suffering, and serious derangement of 
“§ | health induced by the long continuance of severe stricture, 
f that in all classes of society thuse who are the subjects of this 
| disease should so long neglect obtaining proper treatment. I[ 
| 
a der, which was retained; and on the third day afterwards 
hp sloughing of the urethra anterior to the scrotum took place, 
- — as. He quitted the hospital, and had no | my experience is, that, for a time at least, there is a greater 
tendency to contraction than when the stricture has been fully 
he the perineal and urethral’ but gradually dilated. In a future paper I intend giving 
; 4 illustrations of other modes of treatment. 
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ON A CASE OF 
TRAUMATIC TETANUS SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED WITH THE ORDEAL BEAN 
OF CALABAR. 


By A. CAMPBELL, L.R.C.P. Edin. & L.F.P. & S. Glasgow. 
E. L—, a delicate-looking girl of twelve years, was 
chopping meat with a chopping-knife on the Ist of Jauuary, 
1867, when she cut the dorsal aspect of her left thumb, near 
the articulation of the metacarpal bone with the trapeza. The 
wound healed slowly by granulations, leaving an ugly elevated 
cicatrix. On the 14th of January, when the wound had nearly 
cicatrised, she felt a stiffness about the jaws, which passed off 
on the application of a mustard poultice and a little medicine. 
She now continued in her usual state of health till the Ist of 
March, when she again experienced a sensation of stiffness of 
the muscles of the lower jaw, and slight twitchings of the 
muscles of the face. On the 2nd she was worse, and had a 
difficulty in opening her mouth. On the 3rd she had greater 
difficulty in opening her mouth, and had occasionally severe 
spasms in her arms and legs. She now continued getting gra- 
dually worse, and on the 8th, when Mr. Smith, my partner, 
was called to see her, she presented all the appearance of one 
who had trismus. The jaws were firmly locked, and the lower 
jaw was drawn forward, so that the teeth of the lower jaw 
were about a quarter of an inch in front of the teeth of the 
upper jaw, which enabled him to get fluids easily into her 
rigid, and the 


enema, which relieved her bowels; and to take 
opium at bedtime. 

She continued much the same till the 13th, when I saw 
for the first time (two weeks from her attack), when she 

‘ muscles being as rigid as 


that respiration was performed with difficulty. I or- 
dered her an enema of castor oil and turpentine, and to have 
half a grain of opium every three hours. 

I then consulted with my partner as to the advisability of 

ing the Calabar bean, so highly recommended and so suc- 
cessfully used by m teacher, Dr. E. Watson, of 
Glasgow. We to give her the benefit of it (although 
my partner was sceptical about new ). Not having 
tincture recommended by Dr. Watson at I began on the 
17th by giving her five drops of a solution of the extract in 
white wine (twelve grains of the extract to the ounce of wine, 
five drops of which, therefore, contained about one-eighth of a 
grain) every half hour. 

I may mention that the girl lived four miles from my resi- 
dence, so that it was impessible for me to see her so often as I 
could have wished. rg who is a most 
attentive nurse, an whom I explained the iological 
effects I wished to produce, was most assiduous ny ~ 
tion. She with five drops about eleven a.m. of the 17th, 
and continued it e half hour. 

On the morning of the 18th I found her about the same, 
although the nurse thought the spasms not quite so violent. 
Pupils widely dilated; pulse 110. I now ordered eight drops 
every hour. At eleven p.m. (by which time she had taken 
about six grains, in thirty-six hours) she became half comatose; 

pils considerably contracted; breathing more easy; no ten- 
pee to opisthotonos, The muscles of the extremities became 


e but when moved still complains of great 
pain in her back. The muscles of her back very rigid. 
27th.—I ordered her half-grain d two hours, so as 


es 
now regular, &c. The muscles of the back still 
so on the right side of the spine than on the 
moved suddenly, or when she attempts to walk, she has con- 
siderable pain in her back. 


point, although upon two or three occasions they were 

tibly so. Another physiological effect I am inclined to beli 
it produces (which been already hinted at by Dr. Watson) 
is catharsis (see Tue Lancet, March 2nd). ete me ar | 
to think that the cases which have been successfully 

by the bean enable us to look forward with more confidence 
than hitherto in treating that terrible disease. In future, I 
would be careful, after having uced a decided effect upon 
the system, not to carry the of the bean too far ; for by 
doing so, in order to overcome the more obstinate muscles, 
gach a0 these of the back, one migh t paralyse the already re- 
laxed muscles, and so retard cop 


uite relaxed; and she had a feeling of sinking, as if about to 
de. ‘The nurse, being aware of the physiological effects anti. 


Navenby, Lincolnshire, 1967. 


-| oi at once the bean, and gave her two teaspoon- 
At one A.M. on the 19th she had a natural motion of the q 
bowels, She now became less distressed, and fell into a quiet - 
sleep of three hours’ duration—the first she had had since her } 
illness. At the time of my visit she was very much depressed ; ! 
although unable to move them. When moved, she had 
pleased to medicine so far produced its q 
work. I ceased ving the ean for tine, and ordered het 
March 20th.—I found her decidedly better. Pulse 110, soft q 
her mouth a very li Spasms in the back still violent 4 
“when moved, but not otherwise I now ordered the bean in , 
quarter-grain doses, in pill, every two hours. 
| Bist "Slept « little daring the night. Can open her mouth 
so as to admit the edge of a teaspoon; speaks more distinctly ; | 
| says she feels hungry. To have an egg beat up in brandy, q 
de 
| ‘o have an enema. g 
She continued gradually improving till the =, om she a 
| could open her mouth freely ; eats and sleeps well ; bowels still 7. 
| constipated ; sits up a little when propped in bed. No spasms a 
28th.—I found well ; “She has her ex- f 
tremities ; not so pai a f 
cough, which made me feel anxious the tan 
to have nourishment and wine, with five grains of Dover's 4q 
peculiar sardonic grin was very marked. é sig noise, or | powder every four hours. f 
moving her in the least, brought on the most violent spasms. 30th.—Cough less troublesome ; can move her limbs freely; q 
She found comfort in lying on her stomach, with her head and | pulse stronger. Has had no bean since the 28th. id 
cheuldess ever the tho bed. When the spasms came | By the Ist of April she was so well that, the weather 
on she tried hard to get hold of anything in the way, so as to eet ae eS ee Still con- 4 
prevent the tendency in the direction of opisthotonos. A dose ee oe ere back. I ordered chlo- : | 
of castor oil, with turpentine, was now prescribed, and a mix- | roform and um liniment. 
ture containing chloroform to be taken every three hours. 2nd.—To have half-grain doses of the bean three times a day. q 
On the 10th the bowels had not been moved. To have an| 6th.—Can stand upon her feet, although she feels very : ' 
i To have twenty drops of tincture of muriate of iron : 
ap- 
ed | a 
the | 
st noise produced severe opisthotonos, the y bei a 
bent icaean ood, the girl resting upon the back part of her 12th.—Improves slowly ; pain not so ¢ in her back when ’ 
head and heels. The muscles of the back were so powerfully sho up or ctands, of the Gack cofter; 
contracted as to cause angular, or Pott’s, curvature of the | siderable curvature of the spine. To continue the iron, and q 
ine. The scapulw were drawn backwards forcibly, fixing the | the pills to be left off. 4 
| when pressed upon ; i ly assuming its original 4 
| form ; feels the muscles of hr legs weak when she stands upon i 
| them ; otherwise quite well, and evidently gaining flesh. I 8 
| now consider her cured so far as the tetanus is concerned ; a 
but, as she still requires great care and good nursing beyond 1 
| the power of her parents’ means to bestow upon her, I have g 
| recommended them to remove her to the Convalescent Hos- i 
| pital at Lincoln. 4 
| The facts of the case speak for themselves, and I publish an a 
| account of it in the hope that others may be induced to give . 
| the drug a fair trial in similar cases. There can be no doubt a 
| that it has a wonderful effect in producing relaxation of the 4 
| tetanically contracted muscles. q 
| the most powerfully contracted, were of necessity the 
| difficult to overcome, The pupils were never contracted to a q 
a 
i 
| 
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OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 
se comparare.—MorGaGnt De Sed. et Caus. Morb., lib. iv. 


ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
MOORFIELDS. 
COMPLETE LOsS OF AN EYE FROM THE LODGMENT WITHIN 
IT OF A SPLASH FROM A BULLET AFTER IT 
HAD STRUCK THE. TARGET, 
(Under the care of Mr. Grorce Lawson.) 

Tue following case is an illustration of a very severe form 
‘of accident to which the markers at rifle-butts are exposed, in 
spite of the precautions which are taken to protect them from 


ctintor 


of lead are often detached from the bullets | « 


ve struck the 3 and these fi off with a 


iittes 


FREES 


flap 
indow was defective, and when the hand was 
it did not fall back to its place. He had just 


obe was — T 2. The left eye 
y iitable. i 


i hed, from 
Place between it and the choroid. 
The man recovered without a bad symptom, and left the 
on July 23rd, relieved of all Ins sufferings, and with 
the left eye safe from sympathetic irritation. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
CANCEROUS ULCERATION OF THE FACE TREATED BY 
THE GAS CAUTERY. 

(Under the care of Mr. Coorz.) 

A pEscription of the gas eantery, which was employed in 
the following case, will be found in Tax Lancer of July 20th. 


ago he grazed 
but an elevation of the skin remained resembling a 
i i 
or abou 


FE 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

DISEASE OF THE RIGHT ANKLE OF SIX YEARS’ DURATION ; 
REMOVAL OF THE FOOT BY PIROGOFF’S OPERATION. 
(Under the care of Mr. Jomw~ Woop.) 

Tue surgical affections of the ankle-joint and tarsal bones 
demand at the present day very careful and attentive study 
from the conservative surgeon, Amputation at the upper or 
lower part of the leg is not often resorted to; and the 
operator has to decide upon the comparative merits of Syme’s 
i or endeavours to save the foot by 


uite 


ankle-joint from one side to . No rough 
bone could be detected. The parts were very tender, 
passive movements of the foot gave the man great 

in ent covering the heel was quite healthy, and 
no of disease affecting the posterior part of the os 
On June 15th Mr. Wood removed the foot, performing 
ff’s amputation, with the’ modification first suggested 
. Eben. Watson of Glasgow, which consists in m 

incision with a bistoury across the sole of the foot from 
through the os calcis from below u e 


‘az Lancer, 1859, vol. i, p. 577). The articular 
of the astragalus and bones of the leg were quite 
there was extensive disease of the 
entirely destroyed, 


co 
? 


ments were and the 


[Ave: 10, 1867. 
* The instrument is an imgenious one, and is likely to be very 
Mirror generally used in the hospitals, 
., A seaman aged fifty was admitted on the 23rd of May. 
| 
q spread, and has continued to do so up to this time. At the 
4 tine of his admission, the akin covering the lower eyelid hal 
ad the upper eyelid, and part of the right cheek, was destroyed ; 
[) the sore measuring about three inches and a half from the ex- 
ia about an inch and a half from downwards. There was 
i considerable discharge, thin and yellow in character. The 
4 severe pain of a darting character. He had been u 
Me ment before, having had it burned by nitric acid, bu 
a think he received any real benefit. On admissio 
latina. Shortly afterwards, Vienas 
fe. applied over deepest sore, with 
A fortnight gas cautery was applied, 
tracted very much—at least an inch and a half in its 
ya | am inch in its transverse, diameter. It has a more h 
| danger. S 28 e suffers, independently proceeding 
| after they ‘hai much less than it was. He is still under 
they come in contact with him. In the case we nave now to | action 
if relate the splash of lead struck the eye of the volun powerful, but is hardly suited for operation 
was recording the shots in the mantelet. It penetral | Proximity of such an organ asthe eye. Th 
: and caused its immediate destruction as an o | point serves well to break down soft can 
| ae <> Three weeks after the accident the patient cam | carry the line of the cautery in one definite direction. 
Mr. Lawson's care at the Ophthalmic Hospital. The effect of 
one ; in inducing rapid contraction, is 
ist painful. There were strong reasons for bel -_ 
eye ms is 
one, Under these Law 
found that, as had been | 
re Chas. B——., aged twenty, one of the 3rd Dorset Volunteers. 
| when a bullet struck the target, and a splash off and hit | 
his right eye. The firing was at 150 yards. The way in which | 
sitting in mantelet, ing the bullets | 
te, through a small slit-window, protected by an india-rubber | 
flap, which closed over the opening when the hand was with- | - ae : 
a | drawn. In | foot after removal proved convincingly that no partial opera- 
ie slit-shaped | tion would have been beneficial to the patient. 
iF i i ive years of age. Six years before received a blow upon 
through the unslosed slit-window, and strack the cormes of his As tis 
right which it apparently penetrated. general health was f the man was sent up to London and 
On Jal i i i ;, | admitted into King’s College Hospital, under the care 
uly 18th the patient was admitted into the Ophthalmic es 
Ri Hospital. There was a large rent in the cornea, through which Wood. Upon admission, the ankle was found extensiv 
tab 1. There was no perception | although the front part of the foot was 
e light. The tension of the g Over each malleolus there was a large circular sw 
{the uninjured one) was slightl | aad sud. covered by diseased of 
ie? poses the injured eye was lost ;1t was palllul, and there Was colour, and perforated by several orifices, from w 
f reason to believe that there was a foreign body within the was a continual discharge of thin sanious pus. A p 
I, globe. Mr. Lawson therefore excised the eye. duced into one of these openings could be passed th 
Qe: making section of it afterwarda, found that. the 
Hy selerotic coat close to the entrance of the optic nerve, and 
| 
a 
ilages 
he but 
4 
of 
ng 
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removal of deep- i 
ill be interesting to know i same y 
in the subcutaneous i 
dark. 


4 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


CARIES OF THE TARSAL BONES ; PIROGOFF’S OPERATION ; 
CURE. 
(Under the care of Mr. Canton.) 
Tue point of interest in the following case consists in the 
division of the tendo Achillis muscle, which prevented the 


thin, delicate lad, of strumous diathesis. Until fifteen months 


he had enjoyed very good health; he was then, he states, 
iad with symptoms of consumption. A large abscess 
healed he noticed a small swelling upon the foot, which gave 
he if he had walked much 
during the ; descri e feeling as though a knife 
had thant int i. The so affected was in the situa- 
tion scaphoid bone, not larger than a crown-piece. 
Thinking the complaint was rheumatism, he gave the foot rest 
and continually fomented it; but without benefit. He then 
became an inmate of a country infirmary, and was treated 
with cod-liver oil, the part being painted with tincture of 
iodine. Sometimes the tumefaction appeared to be less, at 
other times greater; but at the expiration of eight months 
t of Charing-cross Hospital on 
coverin, over an 
inch sad hall. Neither on examination of this 
orm, Was any i i foot 
was kept in perfect Saeant tom leeches were — over 
the tumefaction ; cod-liver oil was administered to the patient, 
and a generous diet allowed. Subsequently, blisters were used 


in the close neighbourhood of the part, and repeated as the 


a t bluish-red colour following are measurements 
of two feet :— 
Diseased. 
From internal to external malleolus ... 5in. ... 6 in. 
Overthetarsalbones .. .. ... ... Gin. ... Tin. 
Metatarsal bones 5in. ... 6in. 


operation. He commenced by subcutaneous division of the 
tendo Achillis, and then made an incision commencing about 
an inch and a quarter above the lower point of the inner mal- 

8, extending it across the front of the ankle-joint, and 
terminating at the same point in the opposite malleolus; then 
across the sole of the foot, cutting down to the bones from one 
malleolus tothe other. Behind these the tendons were divided, 
a flap raised from before the lower ends of the tibia and fibula, 
the anterior tendons cut across, the lower extremities of the 
bones sawn off, and, lastly, the os calcis sawn through from the 
sole of the foot. The patient made a good recovery. 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 
AMPUTATION THROUGH THE FOREARM; WOUND HEALED 
BY PRIMARY UNION. 
(Under the care of Mr. Mauwper.) 
Ir rarely happens that amputation-wounds heal deeply by 
primary union, although adhesion of their edges is not un- 


common. To avoid suppuration in compound fractures and 
other wounds, mag my od carbolic acid has been resorted to 
with great success by Mr. Lister; and Mr. Syme has lately 
been advocating torsion of arteries with a similar object in 
view.* The following is an unusual instance of primary union, 
independently both of carbolic acid and of torsion, the arteries 
ing ligatured in the usual way. 


ition by a bandage. or four wire sutures were 
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‘conservative surgery.” More especially would he expect to 
find such subjects.as excision of the knee, hip, and elbow joints, 
&c., and the numerous surgical operations which have for their 
object the preservation of portions of the foot and hand, form- 
ing the headings of the various chapters. With these opera- 
tions, which represent the more important advances made 
within our time in operative surgery, the names of Sir Wm. 
Fergusson, Syme, Erichsen, and Hancock have long been 
associated ; but in his present work not one of the above- 
mentioned subjects is included in Dr. Davis's description of 
conservative surgery. 

As a heading to the first chapter the somewhat lengthy title 
i condensed into ‘‘ Conservative, or Mechanical Surgery;” and 
the word ‘‘mechanical” more nearly expresses the aim and 
object of the author, which is to describe those affections 
in which he believes mechanical causes operate injuriously, 
and which may be best treated by mechanical means. Frac- 
tures and dislocations form the subject of the first forty-two 
pages; and pseudo-anchylosis of ulcerated joints, or from 
rheumatism, affections of muscles and tendons, and talipes, 
or club-foot, occupy the succeeding fifty pages. Then follow 
chapters on a number of other subjects, which, in this country, 
are generally described in works on orthopedic surgery, such 
as Deformities from Paralysis; Knock-knee; Lateral Curva- 
ture of the Spine; Morbus Coxarius; Pott’s Disease of the 
Spine ; Rachitis ; and Spinal Irritation. Then, nearly at the 
end of the book, we have a remarkable chapter on a still more 
remarkable subject to be included in a work on conservative 
surgery—viz,, Phthisis; and the last chapter is devoted to 
Uterine Correctors. 

Passing over, however, the strange American peculiarity of 
the book, in which such heterogeneous subjects are grouped 
under the heading of Conservative Surgery, we will proceed 
to notice a few of the more prominent chapters; and first that 
on Phthisis Pulmonalis, which extends over twenty-three 


pages. 
The reader will perhaps hardly be surprised to tind that the 
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conservative-surgery view of phthisis rests entirely upon a 
mechanical and physiological basis, without any reference to 
its general pathology, special peculiarities, its clinical history, 
or its medical treatment. The author refers only to the respi- 
ratory functions in reference to the assimilation of food, and 
the conformation and power of expansion of the chest in 
phthisical patients. Assuming these to be much below the 
natural standard, it follows, according to Dr. Davis, that ‘“‘a 
condition of the vital powers favourable to the development of 
tubercle” exists ; and the next point discussed is ‘‘the best 
and most effectual method of enlarging the chest, and thereby 
the lungs.” The answer is found in the wonderful discovery 
of special gymnastic exercises, especially the hand-swing; as 
when the body is suspended by the pectoral muscles &c., 
these may, by acting upon the ribs, expand the chest to the 
fullest extent. ‘‘At first,” observes Dr. Davis, ‘“‘if the 
patient is feeble, place him in a warm room under the 
swing on a high chair, so as to save as much as possible the 
labour of rising. .. . The more feeble and exhausted the 
patient is by the disease, the more urgent the necessity for 

At first, for a few days, he may only be able to 
again in five or ten minutes,” &c. 

As to the results of this treatment the author observes, at 
p. 304: ‘* When the treatment of phthisis we here propose 
commences with the disease, and is pursued uninterruptedly, 
we have every reason to expect that every case will recover. 
‘When the treatment is used as a prophylactic, every case will 
be prevented.” In proof of this, and referring to his own 
practice, Dr. Davis remarks “that, for thirteen years, we had 
not one case of phthisis, commencing, and terminating fatally, 
in the families upon which we attended.” According to Dr. 
Davis, ‘there is no greater difficulty in healing a cavity in 
the lungs than one in a muscle, or in any other part, except 
that chronic diseases of the lungs occur in vitiated conditions 
of the system.” A small exception of this kind, however, 
offers no obstacle to the success of the American doctor who 
develops air-cells, expands the chest, and increases the powers 
of assimilation at pleasure. We have said enough, however, 
in the statements quoted to impress the English reader both 
with the character of the book and the character of its author, 
which will not be enhanced by his conservative-surgery view 
of the nature and treatment of phthisis. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to subjects 
generally included in what is call ic Su 
such as the several varieties of club-foot, knock-knee, lateral 
curvature of the spine, &c.; and nowhere are the real de- 
ficiencies of the work more conspicuous than in these chapters. 
There is a total absence of original investigation; and the 
auther is so far unacquainted with all that has been done in 
this country, that we may at once dismiss these chapters with 
the assurance that the student will find all the subjects better 
treated in any of the more recent surgical works published in 
England or Scotland. The author is an opponent of tenotomy, 
and believes that all cases of talipes may be cured by continued 
elastic extension. The various ways of applying this elastic 
force are described with some care, the object always being 
**to overcome the contracted and shortened ligaments and 
muscles ;” and in order to compensate for weakened or para- 
lytic muscles, the author observes: ‘‘We also make use of 
what we term artificial muscles.” And this plan, he states, he 
has pursued “for the past fifteen years.” 

This treatment has of late years been brought before the 
profession in England by Mr. Barwell, who claims the credit 
of its invention. But our American author observes, at p. 108, 
‘* Dr. Barwell, in his work and in his first published papers, 
overlooks the fact that we had promulgated this principle and 
practised it for many years previous to his adopting it.” 

In the treatment of hip-joint disease, Dr. Davis’s plan of 
treatment by continued elastic extension has recently been 


adopted by several London surgeons, with great success; and 
we can ourselves bear testimony to its value as a means of 
relieving pain, and preserving the limb in a good position. In 
the recently published volume of reports from St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital a valuable paper with illustrative cases, by 
Mr. Marsh, will be found. An ingeniously contrived splint 
for the hip-joint, by which the plan of continued elastic exten- 
sion is carried out, was invented by Dr. Davis in the year 
1855, and published by him in April, 1860, in the American 
Medical Monthly Journal. 

Whilst fully admitting the value of the extension-treatment 
in joint-diseases, we read with some surprise the statement 
that by this method ‘‘all dislocations, whether recent or of 
many years’ standing, are entirely within our control.” And 
the author adds, “‘ We have reduced dislocated hips at all 
periods of time, from the recent up to that of fourteen years’ 
standing.” Probably, however, this may refer to cases of con- 
genital dislocation of the hip, on which some very interesting 
observations are made, but to which we have not space here to 
refer ; or to cases in which partial dislocation from disease has 
taken place. In both these classes of cases Dr. Davis has 
doubtless succeeded in bringing the head of the femur more 
nearly into its natural position; but we should doubt the 
reduction in the proper sense of that term, or the permanency. 
of any advantage gai 

The chapter on Tuberculosis of the Spine, or Pott’s Disease, 
is written from careful observation and extensive experience. 
Dr. Davis does not admit the necessity of long-continued re- 
cumbency, but urges the advantages of mechanical support, 
whilst the patient is allowed to take moderate exercise. On 
this subject our own experience corresponds with that of the 
author; and we cannot doubt that, when better known, the 
plan of mechanical support during the progress of the disease 
will be more generally adopted by the profession in England. 

Whilst thus pointing out the uneven merits of different por- 
tions of the work under notice, we are glad to recognise the 
improvements in practice which Dr. Davis has either intro- 
duced or especially advocated. 


aes Abstract of the Medical Sciences. Vol. XLV. 
January to June, 1867. London : Churchill and Sons. 
Tuis is a valuable abstract of the medical literature of the 
period, but by no means a perfect one. Some of the most 
important contributions are in this volume ‘‘ conspicuous by 

their absence.” 


A MODIFICATION OF THE CATHETER. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Srr,—In cases where the catheter has to be passed when 
the patient is confined to bed, there is always one part of the ~ 
operation which is apt to be bungled, to the discomfort both of 
the patient and operator—viz., getting the end of the instru- 
ment into a proper vessel for the reception of the urine. To 
do this, the handle of the catheter has to be depressed, which 
in some circumstances gives unnecessary pain to the patient. 
To obviate this, I beg to submit the following simple modifica- 
tion of the ordinary catheter. 

From the lower side of the instrument, about three inches 
from the extremity, a tube is led, having about the same curve 
as that at the bent end. The catheter now presents the ap- 
pearance of an elongated letter §, with a projecting piece at 
the angle of the upper curve. This part is impervious, 

serving the purpose of a handle, which may be made 

if desired ; e curved portion which points downwards is con- 
phe with the tube, and has its orifice closed in the ordinary 

way with a wire and head. By the direction of this part, the 
stream can be safely directed into any kind of vessel, without 
the chance of wetting the patient’s or the hands of the 
operator. Your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Warpen, M.D. 

H.M.S, Peyche, at Toulon, July 8th, 1867, 
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Tue system under which a large proportion of the labouring 
classes and tradespeople obtain medical aid in sickness by 
means of “‘ clubs” is one that calls aloud for thorough revision. 
Tt has grown up, as anomalous institutions of all kinds do 
grow in England, from smal] beginnings to its present magni- 
tude, without any forethought on the part of the profession as 
to the principles by which it should be governed, and without 
any semblance of equity in its rules. From time to time it 
becomes our duty to record some attempt at united action by 
the practitioners of a locality, or some faint protest at a medi- 
cal meeting. The surgeons of North Staffordshire have lately 
agreed to a series of resolutions, of which we have already had 
occasion to express approval; but which do not go far enough 
in one important particular. They exclude persons who occupy 
houses rated at £10 per annum, or who are employers of labour 
as masters, from receiving medical relief as club members; 
but they make no provision for a proper rate of payment from 
those who are considered eligible. ‘‘The Council of the Bir- 
mingham Branch of the British Medical Association was re- 
cently appointed as a Committee to consider the question, and 
to take any steps necessary for the improvement of the present 
rate of payment ;” but, as yet, no results have followed their 
deliberations. We therefore propose to take up the subject, 
and to afford to those whom it may concern an opportunity for 
concerted action. 

The history of a club is generally something of this kind. 
The enterprising landlord of a public-house, at which the con- 
sumption of drugged beer is too limited for his desires, com- 
mences the organisation as a means of increasing the number 
of his customers. At first the appointment of the surgeon is 
usually a piece of patronage in his gift, and falls to the medical 
attendant of his own family, or to the practitioner who is most 
agreeable to his tastes and feelings. The rate of remuneration 
varies according to the custom of the locality, and also accord- 
ing to the extent of the area over which the club members are 
scattered. It may be as little as two shillings a year, or as 
much as four shillings, but it is always insufficient. In towns, 
three shillings is probably the most common payment, so that 
£15 a year would be received from one hundred members. 
Amongst the hundred, the majority would perhaps be poor 
labourers, but a certain proportion would be skilled artisans 
receiving high wages ; and some would be small shopkeepers or 
employers, perfectly well able to pay a proper sum for medical 
attendance. In return for the £15, the club doctor undertakes 
to give physic to every member whenever he chooses to come 
to the surgery to ask for it, to visit and supply medicine to 
those who are unable to come, and to protect the funds of the 
club by issuing weekly certificates, on which alone sick pay 
can be claimed. 

We have met with a medical practitioner, of good position 
and great respectability, who professed to be thoroughly satis- 
fied with such an arrangement as this, who said that he de- 


rived a considerable income from his clubs, and that he was 
not called upon to do any unfair amount of work in return for 
it. We suspect that his satisfaction was exceptional, and that, 
if justified, it was dependent upon exceptional causes. The 
ordinary calculation of the club doctor is that the annual pay- 
ment will cover the cost of the physic supplied to the members, 
and that the club will bring practice in the shape of midwifery 
and of attendance upon children, besides affording opportunities 
for the display of those professional qualities upon which suc- 
cess depends. Partly for the sake of these advantages, and 
partly in order to keep them out of the hands of rivals, men 
are content to work for nothing, if only they can protect them- 
selves from positive loss. It follows that they will cut down 
their drug expenses as much as possible, and that, if they 
value their time, they will bestow as little of it upon club 
members as they can. The members themselves are fully aware 
of the nature of the inducements which lead medical men into 
such contracts ; and it may be said, without undue harshness, 
that their object and hope is to cheat the doctor into attending 
themselves for nothing, by the bait of the possible advantage 
he may derive from their families. In some places, where the 
annual payment of the members is very small, it has been 
customary for those in better circumstances, such as publicans, 
shopkeepers, and the like, to present the doctor with an occa- 
sional honorarium, avowedly for the purpose of obtaining more 
than their share of his attention in sickness. 

Now such a contract, based upon the possible exemption of 
the doctor from loss on the score of the physic supplied, is a 
remnant of the notions of value derived from the regulations 
of the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries. A trading com- 
pany, suddenly entrusted with the control of medical educa- 
tion, they did their duty bravely, according to the lights that 
were vouchsafed to them. But their proper business was the 
compounding of prescriptions and the sale of drugs, and they 
made the study of medicine subservient to these great ends. 
They turned away from science, and set up a calf of jalap. 
They enforced a system of apprenticeship that struck at the 
very root of the education of their licentiates, and that sub- 
stituted the desultory habits of a shopboy for the training of a 
gentleman. Thanks to the common sense of mankind, to the 
personal ambition of many students, and to the elevating ten- 
dencies of medical practice, the system of apprenticeship did 
less harm than might have been expected from it. But it left 
in the profession a large residuum of men who were satisfied 
to be considered of less value than their own rhubarb, and who 
established and have perpetuated a series of contracts which, 
if they were now for the first time proposed to the profession, 
would be denounced with one voice as immoral and degrading. 

To speak the plain truth, and passing over exceptional cases, 
immoral and degrading they are. Attendance upon clubs is 
declined by many practitioners in good position, not so much 
because they are unwilling to have patients in a humble rank, 
as in tacit condemnation of the nature of the bargain involved. 
The elections of club surgeons are often carried by devices from 
which the members of a learned profession should stand far 
aloof. We could multiply painful instances in support of these 
statements, but our object is to lay down principles rather than 
to enter into details, and we have no desire to refer unneces- 
sarily to the past. We are only concerned to point out a 
grievance, and to try to suggest a remedy. 


The first thing needful, as it appears to us, is to disconnect 
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entirely the associations for obtaining medical aid from the 
societies for obtaining weekly payments in sickness. We 
would have the profession take the former under its own con- 
tro] and management, and altogether refuse to become the 
servants of the latter. It would be a matter of little labour 
to form, in every town or district, a medical aid society, on 
the principle of a self-supporting dispensary; by which the 
help now afforded to labourers and mechanics by clubs might 
not only be given to them, but be extended to their wives 
and children, and from which comparatively wealthy persons 
might be excluded, by rules adapted to local circumstances’ 
and administered by a mixed lay and medical committee. 
Tailors and grocers might then be Odd Fellows or Foresters 
at their pleasure ; and their Odd Fellowship would cease to be 
a device for plundering medical practitioners. The persons 
considered eligible to subscribe should each be entitled to 
select a medical attendant annually ; so as to remove the exist- 
ing anomaly by which, after the contested election of a club 
surgeon, the successful candidate has a minority of unwilling 
Patients. The degradation of the profession involved in these 
contested elections should be abolished by the adoption of the 
spirit of the Staffordshire provision, which is: ‘‘ That every 
legally-qualified medical man in a town or district in which 
clubs exist be considered (if he so desire) to be eligible to be 
&@ medical officer of all such clubs; and that the names of all 
such medical practitioners be given to the acting authorities 
of the several clubs as willing to render medical aid to their 
members.” We say, the spirit of this resolution—not its 
letter; because the letter implies the recognition of existing 
clubs, and it would be to the advantage of the profession to 
ignore them. It would be comparatively easy to keep the 
door of a medical aid society against improper subscribers ; 
but it would be difficult, and often offensive, to weed a club- 
‘list of the dwellers in £10 houses. 

The matter next in importance is to secure a proper rate of 
to think that ten shillings a year should be the normal standard 
for an adult. In some localities it might be desirable to depart 
from this altogether, and in many it would be necessary to 
depart from it in the case of particular trades or kinds of 
labour. The minimum should, we think, be four shillings and 
fourpence a year, the penny a week of the ordinary self-sup- 
porting dispensary; and this should be regarded as a concession 
to the necessities of the poor, not as a proper payment to the 
surgeon. 

In the letter from “‘ Alpha” which appeared in our columns 
last week, it is stated that the club doctors at Birmingham 
have made no sign, and the inference is that they have no 
@rievance. It would be more correct to say that they /eel 
none. Men gravitate into their places. In large towns there 
are usually several surgeons who hold one or two clubs, not 
‘mough to give them any trouble or concern. There are 
usually other men who hold many clubs, who strive, canvass, 
and intrigue for them, who administer the system until they 
sink to its level. In one word, they become club doctors. 
From them no complaint is to be expected. 

Such a scheme as that which we have sketched makes no 
provision for giving to club members certificates on which to 
receive sick pay. The omission is intentional. These certi- 
ficates are too often given as matters of form. To withhold them 
‘is to assume a grave responsibility; and, when they are 


withheld, the sympathies of the club are apt to be with the 
member, rather than with the doctor who tries to discharge an 
unpleasant duty. On the other hand, the doctor is liable to 
be pressed to refuse certificates in cases that require them. 
The best arrangement would be for clubs to pay their sick * 
members as a matter of course, under the protection of penalties 
for any detected fraud, and with the power to consult a doctor 
in case of doubt. 

There are many places in England in which the profession 
is too divided and disorganised for any action against the club 
system to be possible, and in which the better class of practi- 
tioners can only show their feeling by standing aloof. There 
are other places more favourably situated, and we trust that 
some of these may before long set a good example to the rest. 
Time, patience, and the growth of opinion will all be needed 
before any great change can be wrought; but, with these 
adjuncts, it is surely not too much to hope that medical prac- 
titiopers may emancipate themselves from a system by which 
they are not only swindled, but laughed at, and in which pro- 
fessional rivalries are made the sport of illiterate mechanics 
and of petty tradesmen. 


AN important modification in the manner of using JENNER’s 
discovery has just been put to a careful trial by M. Deravi, 
director of the vaccination department of the Academy of 
Medicine. The experiments originated thus:— Several years 
ago M. Pavasctano, the eminent surgeon at Naples, introduced 
and carried out a plan of conveying the vaccine virus from 
heifer to heifer, so as constantly to have a supply of lymph 
direct from the cow. At the congress of Lyons, two years ago, 
M. Paxasctano brought these facts before the meeting, and 
the innovation was looked upon as a feature of considerable 
interest. At that period Dr. Laworx, a medical man practising 
in Paris, thought that, for various reasons, the capital of 
France should have facilities for vaccinating from the cow, in 
preference to the usual modes of conveying children’s virus 
by glasses, points, tubes, or from arm to arm. In fact, it was 
thought an advantage that the vaccine lymph should not pass 
through the human organism, as the lymph would thus be 
fresher, and the taint which certain children might attach to 
it would be avoided. Dr. Lanorx communicated his plan 
to M. Deravt and to the director-general of the Paris hos- 
pitals, M. Husson. Both these high functionaries encouraged 
the project ; and Dr. Laworx proceeded to Naples to study, 
under M. Paxasctano, animal vaccination. When thoroughly 
instructed, he took a heifer with him upon whom very hand- 
some vesicles had been propag?‘ed. This animal was the sub- 
ject of interesting and successful experiments on her journey 
through Lyons, and when settled at Paris was the focus from 
which the vaccine disease was, for the service of the public, 
propagated in Dr. Lanorx’s establishment to cows and heifers. 
In the meanwhile, however, a cow was observed at Beaugency, 
near Orleans, bearing evident signs of the spontaneous disease. 
After several successive and effectual vaccinations from this 
animal, she was brought to Paris, at a time when Dr. Laworx 
was already extensively carrying out his very useful practice. 
It was important that the latter should obtain an official sanc- 
tion, and animal vaccinations were now extensively performed 
in the Paris hospitals by order of the director-general; and 
M. Deravt began similar experiments at the vaccination office 
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ofthe Academy of Medicine of Paris. Reports on these two 
series of trials are now before the world ; and these reports, 
for the guidance of those whom it may concern in this country, 
we proceed briefly to analyse. 

‘M. Hovssow states that, in fifteen months, 9316 vaccinations 
and revaccinations were performed by means of Dr. Lanorx’s 
heifers, led into the various hospitals. Of these, 1392 were 
men ; 2457 women ; and 5449 children. The operations were, 
as is usually the case, successful in a very limited number 
of revaccinations, varying from 16 to 17 per cent. ; with children, 
however, the successful cases were about 50 per cent. 

‘M. Dspavu’s experiments extended from the 12th of April 
to the end of December, 1866. The report is very long, ex- 
tremely minute, of great lucidity, and is decidedly in favour 
of animal vaccination. The tables are drawn up with much 
care; and accurate drawings were taken of the appearances 
presented in the successful cases. A very important portion 
of the experiments consisted in performing numerous compara- 
the actual cow-pox 681 operations were made, and with the 
children’s lymph 897. Of the former, 421 were successful ; 
and of the latter, 543. 

Amongst the deductions appended to the report we select 

“The transmission of the cow-pox from one heifer to another 
is obtained without difficulty. Forty-five of these were inocu- 
lated, and all successfully, without suffering im their general 
health. The first three animals were inoculated from the 
Naples heifer, and forty-two others from the spontaneous virus 
of Beaugency. No change in the appearance of the vesicles 
was observed in the later inoculations as compared with the 
earlier, the last heifer’s vesicles were as fine as those of the 


able improvement upon vaccination from children ; but the 
desire to obtain perfectly pure lymph free from any possible 
taint may, perhaps, have great weight in the decision. 


Some sort of light seems to be breaking through the mist 
that has now for so many months enveloped the prospective 
condition of the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. The undis- 
puted facts and figures of Mr. Sxety, and the laudable per- 
tinacity of the Seamen’s Hospital Society, have so stirred up 
the muddy waters at Whitehall, that the explanations vouch- 
safed in the House of Commons on Monday last have com- 
mitted the future Lords of the Admiralty, whether they be 
liberal or conservative, to some definite course of action. The 
suavity of Mr. Corry, the polite urbanity of Mr. Ducang, 
and the triumphant air with which Lord Hznry Lennox net 
very correctly proclaimed the result of the Dreadnought con- 
ference, failed (even with aid afforded from the benches of the 
opposition by Mr. CutLpERs) to disprove that the expenditure 
at Greenwich Hospital has been, and still is, lavishly and in- 
excusably large. It is, however, to the eventualities of this 
building that we would direct the attention of our readers. 
From the statement of the civil lord who is now presiding at 
a select committee of inquiry into the entire affairs of the in- 
stitution, it would appear probable that the wings will soon 
be entirely empty; and we may remark, en passant, that the 
Seamen's Hospital Society may then, if they think fit, ask for 
the loan of the infirmary with some hope of success. To what 
proper, then, to be applied? A school for girls has been pro- 
posed, the Civil Service College Committee have already applied 
for room, and some of the electors of Greenwich are cherishing 
the hope that a wing will be granted wherein to house the sick 
of their own borough. But these and other plans are all more 
or less of a piecemeal nature, and would fail to utilize the 
whole building for one grand or worthy purpose. The speech 
of Mr. Campers on Monday night gave expression to an 
opinion that has been several times enunciated in the pages 
of this journal. The establishment of a Medical College for 
the naval service, or, in other words, a naval Netley, isa 
scheme worthy of serious consideration. It was our hope 
that the foundation for such a school within the walls of 
Greenwich Hospital might have been laid by the Dreadnought 
authorities, and there can be no doubt that, in the absence of 
in clinical study, a most important, if not a vital, element of 
completeness and success. But this is by the way. The plan 
proposed by Mr. CurupERS appears to include the establish- 
ment of a college for both services; but such a course would 
necessarily involve the suppression of the school at Netley. 
The proposition for a medical college for both services, a8 
enunciated by Mr. CHILDERS, presents difficulties which are 
insurmountable. On the other hand, this vast pile of wuildings, 
from its locale, is eminently suitable for the purposes of a naval 
medical school. Its convenient proximity by river to various 
ports is an important item in favour of this plan. We com- 


. | mend these observations to the consideration of those members 


of both Houses who have always shown a cordial interest in 
the welfare of the public medical services, and hope that the 
labours of Mr. Ducane’s Committee will result next session 
in some practical suggestions akin to those that we have 
endeavoured to explain and support. 
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first. The development in the heifer is more rapid than in | a 
the human subject. The present experiments show that it q 
would be possible to organise in great centres of population, at ‘ 
very moderate cost, offices of animal vaccination. Spontaneous 
cow-pox is not so rare as has been supposed ; two opportunities 4 
occurred during the course of these experiments. The amount | a 
of lymph yielded by each heifer is considerable. From the j 
trials carefully made it becomes evident that syphilis is not } 
transmissible to the bovine species. Failures as to vaccinations q 
were rather frequent when the lymph was taken after the q 
seventh day, and incubation upon children vaccinated with q 
the cow-pox may last between five and twelve days ; but the a 
vesicles are larger when cow-pox is used instead of children’s q 
pook: With cow-pox three or even four vesicles may form a 
around ene puncture. Cow-pox lymph, like the lymph ob- 
tained from children, fails pretty often when kept for some a 
time between glasses or in tubes. Revaccinations were not i 
sufficiently numerous to allow of any decided conclusions. . 
Years must elapse before it can be distinctly ascertained 
more durable and complete than when children’s lymph is q 
used. In case of an epidemic of small-pox reigning, at the 4 
same time, in several localities more or less distant from one ; 
another, it will be possible to send to such localities one or 4 
more heifers with the cow-pox upon them, so that vaccina- 
tions and revaccinations might be performed on a large scale.” q 
With these facts before them it behoves the profession of 4 
this country to look carefully and earnestly into the matter| . 
If the population of these islands can be benefited by the ¥ 
change alluded to above, we do not see why, after due con- q 
sideration and investigation, it should not be made. It would | 
be premature to jump at a conclusion, especially as the report q 
distinctly states that cox-pox inoculations are not a consider- 5. 
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Medical Annotations. 
“Ne quid nimis.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association, held this year at Dublin, commenced on Tuesday 
last, the 6th instant, under most favourable auspices. The 
advent of the Association, having been extensively noticed in 
the Dublin daily journals, created more than usual excitement 
in extra-professional circles ; whilst the large and important 
body of practitioners in the city itself did their utmost to re- 
ceive the members with that hospitality so characteristic of 
the Irish. The high character and position of the gentleman 
selected to preside on the occasion (Dr. Stokes), together with 
the well-known reputation of the givers of the several ad- 
dresses, were a sufficient guarantee for the scientific value of 
the meeting ; and consequently the members of the profession 
in England and Scotland, no less than in the provinces of Ire- 
land, made unusual efforts to be present on the occasion, and 
even by noon on the first day of meeting no less than two 

hundred names were insvribed in the Association’s list. 

Following the example of the British Association, the Council 
of the British Medical Association determined this year to 
divide the contributions of its members under the four heads 
of Medicine, Physiology, Surgery, and Midwifery; and ar- 
ranged that only two of these should be in session at the same 
time. This arrangement, whilst ensuring a sympathetic audi- 
ence for each paper, had the great advantage of setting at 
liberty for sight-seeing &c. those who were not specially inter- 
ested in the matters under discussion at the moment. Among 
those who contributed to the section in Medicine were Drs. 
Henry Bennet, M‘Call Anderson, Lory Marsh, Gordon, 
Hayden, Mapother, &c. In the Physiological section, Drs. 
Cruise, O’Leary, Paton, Sibson, Lockhart Clarke, and others 
presented papers. Among the surgical contributions were Drs. 
George Buchanan, Pirrie, Macnamara, Mapother, Mr. Z. Lau- 
rence, and Dr. W. Murray, all of whose papers bore more or 
less directly upon the treatment of aneurism—a subject of 
especial interest to Dublin surgeons. Sir Henry Thompson, 
with his blushing honours fresh upon him, Dr. Fleming, and 
Mr. Southam, discussed the pathology of the urinary organs; 
whilst Mr. H. Lee and Dr. Drysdale advanced their well- 
known views upon their well-worn subject. In the Midwifery 
section appeared the names of Drs. Churchill, Greenhalgh, 
Denham, Sir J. Simpson, Kidd, M‘Clintock, and others whose 
names are familiar as household words in this special depart- 
ment. 

We present to the readers of Tur Lancet to-day a verbatim 
report of Dr. Stokes’s Inaugural Address, delivered in the ex- 
amination hall of Trinity College on Tuesday afternoon, to- 
gether with an abstract of the proceedings of the several days 
up to the time of going to press. We congratulate the members 
of the British Medical Association on the success of the meet- 
ing, and the medical profession of Dublin on the hospitality 
displayed on the occasion; but must postpone all estimate of 
the scientific value of the proceedings to a future opportunity. 

The honorary secretaries for Dublin, Mr. Tufnell and Dr. 
Cruise, deserve the best thanks of both the Association and 
the profession for the extreme care and trouble they have 
taken in preparing for their numerous visitors. We believe that 
were the enormous correspondence they have received made 
public there would be not a few amusing episodes brought to 
light, exhibiting the wonderful ignorance of Englishmen of 
the resources of Dublin. 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS. 

We fear that the unwieldy, unpromising, and heterogeneous 
construction of the Board of Management of the Metropolitan 


Asylums District is not calculated to inspire the public with 
any great confidence in its administrative powers. Its pro- 
ceedings have been already criticised, and seem to indicate 
that the Board will fall prostrate piecemeal before the influence 
of the central power. To commit the organisation of hospitals 
and asylums to the mismanagers of workhouse infirmaries 
seems the very height of folly, and must inevitably fail. Un- 
less properly advised, the real influence of the Board will be 
exercised by the nominated members and the officials of the 
Poor-law Board—a division of responsibility open to very 
grave objections, and a total subversion of the principles of 
self-government. At the last meeting Mr. Corbet and Dr. 
Markham took their position officially near the Chairman’s 
table. To the former an appeal was made by a nominated 
guardian which ought to have been left to the decision of 
the Chairman; and from the latter, it is clear, the Board ex- 
pects to derive all its information as to the number of patients 
to be provided for, and also as to the scheme by which the Act is 
to be carried out. Moreover, the various committees were nearly 
all proposed by the nominated guardians. These committees 
have already met, and have elected these same gentlemen as 
permanent chairmen. Under the instructions of the inspectors, 
who have been present at all the meetings, the committees 
are also ing schemes which involve the purchase of the 
Fever Hospital, and an expenditure of nearly half a million. 
These committees were ordered to report to the Board, but the 
instructions given were extremely general ; and it is certain that 
each institution will practically be carried out by a separate 
section of the Board—a plan which is suggestive of little else 
than jobbery and patronage. To this division of responsibility 
we strongly object. The functions of the asylum managers 
and those of the Poor-law Board are separate and distinct. 
This Board forms the supervising authority. It will have to 
pronounce judgment upon the proposed arrangements; and 
if the inspectors assume no immediate responsibility, they 
should hold aloof until the plans of the managers are officially 
placed before them. If, on the contrary, the managers form 
the real executive, they ought to obtain their information 
independently from the boards of guardians with which they 
are severally connected, and employ their own officers to digest 
that information and prepare a scheme. The Poor-law in- 
spectors cannot serve two masters; and should any difficulty 
arise hereafter, the managers will throw the blame upon 


> | those who have misled them, and the Poor-law Board will urge 


that the advice given was not fully carried out. 

If the managers require assistance and advice, which they 
clearly do, let them appoint a competent ‘administrator of 
hospitals” who shall be their own responsible servant; let 
him act in conjunction with an architect and a small com- 
mittee ; let these submit to the entire Board a scheme by 
which the Act shall be economically administered: and the 
public will then have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
money will not be squandered by committees who know little 
or nothing of the duties they undertake. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 
Sixce we last referred to the representation of the Uni 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews in Parliament, much 
work has been done by Dr. Lyon Playfair and Mr. Campbell 
Swinton, the prospective candidates, in soliciting the suffrages 
of the future constituents. A circular address in favour of the 
former, bearing date the 26th of July, has been forwarded to 
some of the more influential graduates by Dr. Playfair’s com- 
have already recorded in Tus Lancet of the 6th ult. as sup- 
porters of that gentleman; and to these are added many others 
indicative of influence among the ecclesiastic and arts graduates 
of all orders in both universities. It will be sufficient to record — 
here the names of Robert Lee, Guthrie, Balfour, James Grier- 
son, Hanna, Allman, David Masson, and John Brown, the 
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well-known author of ‘‘Hore Subsecive.” A cordial re- 
sponse has been given to this circular, thus confirming the 
earlier assurances of support that Dr. Playfair had already 
received, On the other hand, the friends of Mr. Swinton are 
working most strenuously on his behalf, and have issued a 
circular in which the prospective electors are told that this 
candidate “‘has spent a great part of his life in the service of 
the educational institutions of the country,” and that ‘“‘ irre- 
spective of party views, he is a fit and proper person to repre- 
sent the proposed new constituency.” 

The support cf the graduates should be given to a man 
who will,as far as possible, represent the general and 
special interests of all the electors. It must be remembered 
(and this is an important point) that the constituency of these 
universities is by no means exclusively Scottish; and that, 
though the member will be a Scotch member, the votes by 
which he gains his seat will come from graduates who reside 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. It may safely be said, 
when the Reform Bill in its entirety becomes law, that the 

tative of the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews will be returned by the most scattered constitu 
in Great Britain. Under these circumstances, it should be the 
care and concern of the graduates to elect a member who has 

many and varied experiences abroad as well as at home. 
It is greatly to the interest of those residing in Scotiand that 
their, representative should be fully alive to the merits and 

ings of other institutions than their own; and it is 
also necessary that those living elsewhere should feel that they 
have a supporter fully cognisant of their own special require- 
ments. 


It cannot be doubted, if the above observations be admitted, 
that the choice of voters should fall on Dr. Playfair. His 
range of work has included England, Scotland, and the Con- 
tinent, in each and all of which he has done a large amount of 
official and very responsible duty. Though, as a rule, we de- 
precate class representation, it is a duty to remind our readers 
that the Law is very largely, and that their own profession as 
well as science generally is very sparsely, represented in the 
House of Commons. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE AND ITS PRESENT 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 


WE are very glad to observe some slight but significant 
signs of a change in the conduct of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. The relation and intercourse between the central office 
of administration and the members of that department have 
not always been marked by that mutual sympathy and confi- 
dence which should characterise officers of the same service 
and members of the same profession. It is undeniable that 
the army medical officer did not regard the powers at White- 
hall-yard with feelings of unmixed benevolence. 

We are glad, then, to perceive that the Director-General 
availed himself of the opportunity of being present at the late 
examination of the medical candidates at Netley. Occasional 
intercourse of this kind between the head of a department and 
his subordinates is calculated to promote a kindly and high tone 
of feeling. At the conclusion of the examination the Director- 
General gave a short address, couched in a frank and friendly 
vein. He took the opportunity of expressing the gratification 
he experienced in having passed two days amongst them, 
during the occasion of their examination at the close of the 
session at Netley. Although the marks they were to receive 
had not been relatively decided, he could well anticipate, from 
the zeal and close application they had given to their studies, 
that the results would be satisfactory to themselves and pleas- 
ing to the Professors. They would now go forth as messengers 
of health far and wide in the service, endowed with special 
science acquired under the admirable system at Netley. Com- 
manding such powers, their moral position must be a noble 
one—the soldier’s friend, and the commanding officer’s coun- 


sellor : a social rank which, duly maintained, would assuredly 
secure all the advantages of a titular one. Their future career 
would be watched with interest by all having the high status 
of the department at heart, and the Director-General was sure 
that his learned friends (the Professors) would feel that the 
success or distinction of every one of them would be received ~ 
as their own no small reward. At Netley they had been the 
candidates of two services, and they had met in friendly 
rivalry : they would come together again on the neutral ground 
of India; and he hoped they would not only maintain the 
friendship and good feeling that had arisen during their inter- 
course at Netley, but that they would renew their rivalry in 
their desire to benefit the soldier and serve their Queen and 
their country. 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON. 

Ovr readers will learn with no small pleasure that the 
honour of knighthood was conferred, on Saturday last, upon a 
surgeon to whom the profession is indebted for so ably repre- 
senting it when the late King of the Belgians, four years ago, 


ency | turned to England for surgical aid. Sir Henry Thompeon was 


successful where MM. Civiale and Langenbeck had failed. 
Higher praise than the record of this fact it would be difficult 
to award, but the honour conferred will at least serve to keep 
alive the memory of a skilful feat in surgery, and to mark the 
gratitude which is felt by the Queen for the admirable service 
rendered to her lamented uncle. 


BARBAROUS CHASTITY. 


THERE are various ways of enforcing the chastity of women. 
The Thibettans, we believe, are in the habit of doing it by 
shutting their women up in huge convents. This is cruel 
enough, but the cruelty of it is nothing to that of a method 
practised by the Nubian women. We are indebted for an 
account of this method to Sir Samuel Baker, who is at 
publication, and yet too interesting to be disregarded by 
scientific men, medical or otherwise. The particulars have a 
peculiar interest for members of the profession to which Park 
and Winterbottom, Lawrence and Livingstone belonged. They 
involve at once the strange customs of races, and some very 
crude points of surgery. Roughly considered the operation 
described may be thought to resemble clitoridectomy, but in 
point of fact it is quite distinct both in its design and in its 
nature. It is frightful to think of the horrid double cruelty 
which it implies, and curious to think of a surgieal method of 
enforcing a moral virtue, though we are not charitable enough 
to imagine that it is the love of virtue which prompts so ter- 
rible a procedure. We give the account in the language in 
which it bas been sent to us. 

We need not remind our readers that former travellers have 
given descriptions of similar customs, of some of which they 
will find an account in Dr. Tanner's recent paper on Clitori- 
dectomy read to the Obstetrical Society. 

** Puella, adhue tenera, humi supina prosternitar, cruribus 
sursum trusis, genubus flexis, et in diversum extensis. Sic 
jacenti, verendorum labia acuta novacula utrinque per totum 

ne os scalpuntur, relicta ad extremum deorsus hiatum in 
longitudinem quarta uncie parte, in quam calamus 
anserinam circulo equiparans intro immittitur. Hoc facto 
labiorum margines, sanguine adhuc stillantes in unum 
tur, eo consilio ut resanescentes conjungantur, et nihil 
apertum relinquatur quam exiguum illud foramen, quod 
calamum insertum reservatur. 

“Que ut fiat conjunctio et superficies labioram scalpro 
nuper incisa quam optume coeat, puelle crura genubus et talis 
inter se nexis colligantur. Hinc fit, ut nulla membrorum 
tensione vel luctatione labella jamjam concrescentia possint 
separari. Post pancos dies firmiter inter se coherent, et 
forma, quam natura dederat, nulla apparet. Ita levis est pars 
ea, que monti qui veneris vocatur proxime subjacet, ut 
speciem nudz feminz, statuam ex 
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fungitur. 
‘* Hoc artificio tutis licet puellis cum pueris libere consociari, 


mentum 
quod eum ad modum curvatum est, ut, quum cuspis, cura 
adhibita, sursum propellitur, oy ubi opus est, perforatur. 
Uno ietu tegumentum dissuitur, et —o longitudo eadem 
prope, que prius fuerat, restituitur. lo tempore sponsa 
summa vigilantia a pronubis observatur, a quibus ad mariti 
tageriom deducitur. Ibi ante fores in vigilia manent pronube, 
et signum, quod ex usu convenit, auscultantes expectant : quo 
intus edito, chorus omnis feminaram clara voce, arguta simul 
et ot injucunda, more suo exultantes ululant. ......... Antequam 
malier puerum eniti possit, pb aad est vaginam secando dilatare, 


“THE PUFF OBLIQUE.” 

SuermDan has given us illustrations of various kinds of 
** puffs.” It is doubtful which of these is the most objection- 
able.in a professional point of view ; but it is clear that under 
ordipary circumstances they are all to be reprobated. Men who 
would shrink from employing the ‘‘ puff direct” by advertising 
that they cure consumption or any other disease by certain 
remedial agents, if they do not sanction, do not condemn the 
use of ‘‘the puff oblique,” or the “puff by implication.” It 
has now become very common to advertise ‘‘ remedies” for 
diseases of various kinds, with the name of the physician or 
surgeon who uses and recommends them blazoned forth by 
the advertiser. We should be glad to know if the practitioner, 
whose name is thus blazoned forth without protesting against 
it, differs from the employer of the “‘ puff direct,” who adver- 
tises that he cures diseases by particular remedies’? It is very 
well:for him to shelter himself behind the plea that it is the 
draggist and not he who advertises. But it is well known 
thatthe practitioner commonly gives his tacit permission for 
the:appearance of the puff, and that, with one or two excep- 
tions, he has not insisted upun its discontinuance. The practice 
of ypuffing in this manner has become offensive in many in- 
stamees, and ludicrous in others from the absurdly small 
importance of the ‘‘ remedies” lauded. 


THE SICK POOR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


We understand that the guardians of St. Pancras are about 
to effect extensive changes in the present arrangements for 
medical relief. The workhouse infirmary is to be placed under 
the charge of an efficient matron, who is to have distinct 
authority. If possible, a separate kitchen is also to be built in 
cognexion with theinfirmary. The number of medical officers 
willbe -raised to three, one having charge of the infirmary 
proper, and one of the male and female inmates respectively. The 
parish is-to be divided into four districts for relief, in each of 
which a dispensary is to be established. The number of 
médical officers will be doubled; and at each dispensary a 
relieving officer will reside, that the necessities of the patients 
may be at once attended to. 


AID TO THE WOUNDED IN TIME OF WAR. 


Tue delegates of the Sociétés de Secours aux Bless¢s Mili- 
taires have made all the necessary preparations for some inter- 
national conferences of all the societies for aid to wounded 
persens, which are to be held in Paris during the present 
month. The object of these conferences is to discuss and 
arrive at some definite conclusions on a variety of questions 
affecting the well-being of our sick and wounded 
and very much besides. As a sample of these questions we 


may enumerate: the care and scientific treatment of soldiers 
during the time of war; the succour of the wounded ; the best 
means of ambulance transport; the use of disinfectants; the 
_ | latest improvements in. surgical instruments. 

The committees have already resolved themselves into sec- 
tions or sub-committees for the preliminary investigation of 
these questions ; and we anticipate that some very interesting 
and practical results from their deliberations will be laid 
before the Conference. Professor Longmore and Major Leahey, 
R.E., have already been in Paris and made their reports to 
the War Department on the military, medical, and surgical 
field-hospital equipment at the Paris Universal Exhibition ; 
and we believe the former gentleman will be present at the 
ensuing Congress. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


WE should be very glad if the Prefect of the Seine would 
allow us to congratulate him ona greater degree of promptitude 
in the issue of his monthly ‘‘ Bulletin de Statistique Municipale” 
than is implied in the fact that his latest return refers to the 
movement of the population of the city of Paris during March, 
now four months in arrear. 1575 marriages were celebrated 
(one of them between an uncle and a niece), 4890 children 
were born alive, 4176 persons died, and 408 infants were either 
still-born or died before their births were recorded ; rateably 
to every ten thousand inhabitants there were in the month 
8°63 marriages, 26°78 births, 22°87 deaths, and 2°23 still-born. 
There was | still-birth to every 12 children born alive and 
registered, and of the 408 still-births 150 were illegitimate; 
of 290 morts-nés the period of gestation is stated to have been 
two months in 1 case, three months in 5 cases, four months 
in 10 cases, five months in 27 cases, six months in 45 cases, 
seven months in 52 cases, eight months im 30 cases, and nine 
months in 120 cases, the duration of pregnancy being unascer- 
tained in the remaining 118 cases. The birth-rate differs very 
little from, while the mortality is much below, that of the 
corresponding month in 1866. In the twelve months endi 
March last there were 9°9 marriages, 29°8 births, 25°9 deaths, 
and 2°4 still-births to every thousand persons living in Paris. 

THE GUN ACCIDENTS ON THE OCCASION OF 

FIRING THE SALUTE TO THE SULTAN. 


Tue men of the Royal Artillery who were injured at Gos- 
port on the occasion of the salute being fired for the Sultan, 
are duing well. We have received a few particulars as to the 
nature of the injuries sustained by the men of the 13th Brigade 
Royal Artillery, at Dover, on the 23rd ultimo. It appears 
that a cartridge, whilst being rammed into a gun, pre- 
maturely exploded, wounding three men. One sustained a 
lecerated wound of the left thumb; another sustained such 
injuries of the right hand and forearm as to require ampu- 
tation below the elbow; and the third had the left arm blown 
away below the elbow-joint, the axillary vessels ruptured, and 
the plexus of nerves lacerated, besides some other injuries. 
Amputation at the shoulder-joint was performed. He has 
since died. 


SMITH VERSUS TIBBETTS. 

Tus important case, involving the testamentary disposition 
of about £400,000, was decided on Wednesday last at a special 
sitting of the Court of Probate. It was shown in evidence 
that Mrs. Thwaytes, the testatrix, had suffered under various 
religious delusions, had more or less quarrelled with all her 
relations, and, in addition to very large sums of money she 
gave during her lifetime to the plaintiff, her medical attendant, 
had bequeathed to him and to his family nearly half her pro- 
perty. On the other hand, it appeared that Mrs. Thwaytes 
had been to a certain extent able to manage her affairs, and 
that her relatives had not ventured before her death to question 
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dum dies nup’ venerit, quo tempore sponsa sie contro 
versia virgo est. 
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the propriety of ber acts. Sir James Wilde, in a most ¢la- 
borate and lucid judgment, which we propose to analyse next 
week, has pronounced Mrs, Thwaytes’ will invalid. We en- 
tirely concur in this decision, and in the reasoning by which 
it is supported. Since the summing-up by Lord Brougham, in 
the case of Waring v. Waring, there has been, in our opinion, 
no exposition of the law in relation to mental disease more satis- 
factory or more entirely in accordance with the teachings of 
medical science. 


ARMY HOSPITAL SERGEANTS. 


Ir has reached us that the hospital sergeants of the army 
have some grievances. Their pay is not complained of ; but it 
is alleged that in point of clothing, of allowances, and of pen- 
sions on discharge, they, as compared with non-commissioned 
officers of much less service and with much less responsible | | 4:43 
daties, are treated somewhat ungenerously. The hospital 
sergeant’s duties are really very important. If they are im- 
perfectly performed, great harm accrues to the patients, and 
the medical officer labours at a great disadvantage. It would 
be a politic and wise course to reward the labours of hospital 
sergeants a little more liberally. 


SMALL-POX AT GREENWICH. 


No less than twenty cases of small-pox were reported to 
exist in Newcastle-street, East Greenwich, last week, due to 
neglect of vaccination. The medical officer to the board of 
geardians urged the necessity of resorting to prompt measures 
to compel parents to have their children vaccinated, as the 
only means of eradicating the disease. 

It may not be generally known that one hundred years ago, 
im 14 deaths from all causes | was from small-pox: now the 
deaths are less than 1 per cent.—7 in the 1000; and it is more 
than probable that if these cases had been efficiently vacci- 
nated, even supposing they had contracted smal]-pox, they 
would all have recovered. There can be no fire without com- 
bustible materials; neither can there be infectious disease if 
the conditions of infection are prevented. 


MILITIA SURGEONS. 

A DEPUTATION was received by Sir John Pakington on 
Monday last at the War-Office, when a statement was made to 
him, showing that in the event of the Army and Militia Re- 
serve Bills passing, the emoluments of militia surgeons will be 
so much increased that it would be a saving to the country if 
they were placed on the permanent staff of their respective 
regiments, being also allowed the option of taking private 
practice. Sir John Pakington went very fully into the ques- 
tion. He feared it was too late this year, but when the esti- 
mates were considered, he would bear the subject in mind. He 
appeared to be quite aware of the necessity that some change 
should be made, and the impression on the deputation was, 
that it had been a highly successful interview. We hope jus- 
tice will at last be done these officers. 


HEALTH OF LONDON. 


Tue deaths registered last week were less by 56 than the 
number in the preceding week, and 156 below the corrected 
from 115 to 170, 196, and 217, in the last four weeks; cholera 
has been fatal to 12, 10, 15, and 19 persons in the same time ; 
and small-pox has crept up again from 13 to 14, 19, and 21 
deaths. Remembering that just at this time last year we were 
at the acme of the cholera ‘‘ explosion,” we have every reason 
to be thankful that the metropolitan mortality continues to 
rule at a rate which indicates the absence of any important 
epidemic. Cholera and diarrhea are confined now almost 


diarrheea being that in one sub-district (Christchurch, Mary- 
lebone) it caused 7 out of a total of 9 deaths. The temperature 
of the air during the week was 7°3 degrees below the fifty 
years’ average of the corresponding week, as determined by 
Mr. Glaisher. No rain fell at Greenwich; and the sewage 
pumped into the river at Crosmess fell from a-daily average-ot 
57,000,000 gallons in the previous week (when the rain4all 
was nearly four inches) to 48,819,000 gallons. 


Tue medical staff of the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, 
has arranged to give clinical lectures once a fortnight on cases 
in the house to students and any other members of the pro- 
fession who desire to attend. We believe this step has been 


Royal College of Physicians, by which instruction with a 
medical practitioner in the country who is attached to a public 
institution is allowed to count as part of the four years” cur- 
riculum. 


A CONFERENCE, convened by order of the Admiralty, was 
held on Friday, the 2nd inst., at Greenwich Hospital, to een- 
sider the respective merits of Queen Anne’s and Queen Mary’s 
quarters for the purposes of the Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
The Director-General of the Navy presided ; and there were 
Sir Charles Bright, M.P. for Greeuwich, Mr. Geonge 
Busk, F.R.S.,. Dr. Barnes, Dr. Bristowe, Mr. H. T. Rooke, 
Mr. Timothy Holmes, and Mr. Tatum. Major Clarke, RE, 
and Alderman Salomons, M.P., were also invited to be present, 
but were unable to attend. After some discussion, a resolution 
was put and carried unanimously, to the effect “ that neither 
wing of the hospital was suitable for the purpose required.” 
A second resolution was then put to the committee, which de- 
cided, by a majority of one, ‘‘ that, if either wing were chosen, 
choice should fall on that of Queen Mary.” The chairman did 
not vote. 


Tur authorities of University College have decided to in- 
crease the number of beds at the hospital by erecting a fourth 
story, in whieh the nurses may be accommodated, thus leaving 
an extra wing for patients. 


Tue next examination for the Army Medical Department 
will commence on Monday next, the |2th inst. The written 
examination on this occasion will be held at University Col- 
lege, Gower-street, instead of Chelsea Hospital, in consequence 
of the hall at the latter place being engaged for the examina- 
tion of candidates for direct military commissions. Some fifty 
candidates are said to have entered for the examination. 


THE REPORT OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Tue Ninth Report of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council, Mr. John Simon, has just been laid before Parlia- 
ment. It refers to the proceedings of the department of which 
he is the chief during the year 1866, and is a volume of sur- 
passing interest. iption alone will enable us to give any 
just conception of the contents of this comprehensive volume, 
and by citation only can we hope to convey a right knowledge 
of the incisive and pregnant comments of its author on the 
different subjects brought under review. 

Mr. Simon first gives a summary of the ordinary proceedings 
of his department under the Public Health Act. Of these 

two alone require and receive detailed mention— 
namely, the of the grunt 
; () am inquiry into the results hitherto 
obtained by ies i 
the public health. The remarks on the former subject are so 
important, and tend so greatly to remove sundry misappre- 


exclusively to children, the only noticeable feature as regards 


hensions of the profession, that we quote them in fall:— 


| 
rith reference to the alteration of the bye-laws of the qf 
| 
a 
¥ 
| 
| 
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~ 


competins members of the 


_ feasion from the ordinary uences of competition 
its own members. On the other han = 


to the lowest 
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“The intention of this grant was not to relieve local rates 
of a part of the costs already on them for fees to 
ic vaccinators, but to provide, i ently of local rates, 
meritorious public vaccinators should have their i 
vaccination increased. There had always been a deal 
complaint from the medical ession that public vacci- 
nation was not sufficiently paid for. 
blic han by ad 
mining price to pay for public vaccination t - 
ing the minimum price for which duly-qualified local 


in of terms which they had volun- 
properly be coerced by legislation 


that, however 
tract, the practi- 


on the other. It fixed a minimum price 


of ls. (with additional rate for distance) below which it 


should not be lawful for guardians to pay. But the fixing of 


were 


apt to 


kind of opposition, doubts were e 
ing any further a principle of legislation so evidently 
exceptional us one which aimed at protecting the medical 


d, no sensible coul 
avoid seeing that the national defences against small-pox might 
be of a most untrustworthy sort, if the business of seeing to 
them for each locality were virtually assigned by the guardians 
professional bidder. The mischief of such a 


ormers of 


tent perfunctory ibed tasks, but thorough! 
with zeal for their work. - 


in this point of view it becomes 
sede 


an important public object that the f payment provided 
for service uhall be such as thoy can soveyt with satie- 


ask authority from Parliament to give to public vaccinators, 
under certain 


of necessity, that the contractor exerts himself in various ways 
which lie beyond the definite obligations of his contract—exerts 
himself with zeal both to optimise the quality, and also to 
maximise the quantity, of the local vaccination, therefore my 
Lords would ask Parliament to allow an annual sum out of 
which extra remuneration for this zealous work might be 
awarded under their Lordships’ direction.” —pp. 8-10. 

In 1866, Parliament granted £5000, now in process of dis- 
tribution, for the ‘‘payment of results ;” and in the Vaccination 


a retired physician, Dr. 


the close of the present session, provision is made for a per- 
manent system of gratuities to public vaccinators. 

On the second subject of detailed mention referred to— 
namely, works of sanitary improvement in England,—Mr. 
Simon gives a summary of what he justly and emphatically 
terms the ‘‘splendid results” of an elaborate inquiry carried 
out under his superintendence, and at his suggestion, during 
the years 1865 and 1866. This important investigation was 
entrusted to Dr. Buchanan, and the thoroughness with which 
it has been completed is beyond all praise. Dr. Buchanan’s 
detailed Report, which is published in the Appendix to Mr. 
Simon’s Report, is undeniably one of the most important 
contribations to State Medicine which has been made for many 
years. It not only shows a positive and unquestionable dimi- 
nution of disease in the localities investigated following upon 
sanitary improvements, but it brings to light with respect to 
one pre-eminently important disease, phthisis, an etiological 
relationship hitherto unsuspected. It would seem 
from Dr. Buchanan’s researches, and to use Mr. Simon’s 
words, that ‘‘the drying of soil, which has in most cases 
accompanied the laying of main sewers in the improved towns, 
has led to the diminution, more or leas considerable, of phthisis,” 
On the results of Dr. Buchanan’s inquiry (which we shall sub- 
sequently consider in detail), Mr. Simon remarks generally :— 


on the whole, the results are such as can be well 
by all who will somewhat carefully consider them, and such 
as deserve to be well pondered by local authorities of the 
country. If hereafter other inquiries of the same sort are 
doubtless have an easier task than 
we have now ; for the quality of the rough material of 
ical statistics is always in course of improvement. And 
also he will probably have a far simpler exposition to make ; 
for, when the evidence of longer periods can be collected, ap- 
t exceptions become fewer, and the meaning of evidence 

ar less doubtful. Meanwhile, however, the present records 
may fulfil very important provisional uses, not only to confute 
persons who have despaired, or affected to despair, of any great 
preventability of disease, but still more to justify in the public 
end to of aman 
ose who for long weary years have been spendin hee powers 
in this endeavour, and to whom surely it will the of 


pleased to direct auch further inquiries to be 
able in some future report to bring other facts into evi 
on the subject.”—pp. 17, 18. 


We shall return to Mr. Simon’s Report on an early occasion. 
Tue War or 1866.—The number of the “ Journal 


wounded was officers and 15,508 men; of those w! 


mained on the field, 178 officers and 2753 men; of those who 
died of their wounds, 64 officers and 1435 men; and of those 
who died of illnesses contracted during the campai 
and 6734 men. The total loss amounts to 31 
men, and 6490 horses. The number of officers wounded 
relatively twice as great as that of the private soldiers.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


53 officers 
officers, 10,562 


Surciwe or A Puysictay.—At Penrith, on Monday, 
Allinson, shot himself in his library, 


Bill, which will, it may now be assumed, become law before 


\ 
i 
| mers Were Willing to contract tofurnish it; and that, a certain 
| market price for vaccination being thus fixable, practitioners | 
could not reasonably comp: 
tarily accepted, nor guardian 
} into paying an artificial, protective price for the service. And 
‘a of course on all sides it would be i 
i who had voluntarily made the contract could not 
i the poorness of payment as an excuse for err | fulfilling 
his engagements. Yet, on consideration of the whole case, | 
ae Parliament, in 1853, had determined that the price to be paid | 
i for public vaccination could not, with due regard to national | 
: interests, be left an entirely open question between guardians | 
se! regard also i i did i edical pro- 
| fession ; te Reviewing the inquiry as a whole with reference to the 
proposals for amending the vaccination laws, question arose y 
i whether the provisions of 1853 as to payments for public vac- | to say that it has been very fairly successful. True, that the 
i It was found, however, ged any statutory fixing of a higher telligible, nor, of course, in all cases equally satisfactory. 
& minimum rate for vaccination contracts would be strongly re- 
= sisted on the part of local authorities; and a from this | 
Tt. . system would not lie so much in those extreme tases (which 
ee contractor, poorly paid for prescri uties, might deem him- | 
i self free to neglect them : it would consist far more in the very | 
; extensive unwillingness, which would be engendered, to incur | 
rew: to see demonstration of the g they have wrou 
ing, as eav ten years to ex wo! in ards 
ie’ 2 on. be the worst of angers { to public vaccination, | _ ‘‘ In conclusion, I may be permitted to mention, though not 
national utility of public vaccination depends, to a degree | Strictly within the business of my present report, that the in- 
which unskilled persons can hardly imagine, on the condition pre elicited of 
ik | etio’ thisis local 
that its local administrators shall work, not merely as com to me important that I have to 
: my Lords the expediency, in my opinion, of further inquiries 
to 
| = 
im 4. ** My Lords, after considering all the circumstances of the 
‘ 3 receipts. The contract rate might, they thought, remain as | .¢ the Royal Statistical Office,” just published at Berlin, gives 
- heretofore, to be adjusted between guardians and medical Prac- | the first official report that has been issued of the losses of 
i | titioners, subject only to the actual statutory provision of @ | the Prussian army in the last war. The total number of the 
a tion is practicable) that the contract rate represents a payment | 
it, which the contracting medical practitioner deems sufficient for | 
re i his prescribed duties. But, inasmuch as the thoroughly well | 
; , vaccinated state of the population of a place indicates, almost | 
| 
i] | and was found lying dead on the floor. Another physician, 
Di | Dr. Jackson, residing in the same town, when informed 
“ the occurrence, threw up his arms in astonishment, fell back, 
F and expired in the arms of a visitor. Both deaths occurred in 
| the same day. 
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THE 
ADDRESS IN MEDICINE 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, AT DUBLIN, 


SIR DOMINIC CORRIGAN, Barr., M.D. 


Mr. Presipent ayp President of this great 
association has already welcomed you to Ireland. Let me feebly, 
perhaps, but with all my heart, echo that welcome on this the 
first occasion of our meeting here, My next duty is to thank 
you for the distinction you have conferred upon myself in re- 
questing me to deliver the address of this day,—a distinction 
that would be a high one were it conferred by my own College,— 
high if conferred by the profession of my own country, but that 
now comes to me as a triple honour when presented to me by 
the profession of the United Kingdom, And among the bonds 
that unite the three divisions of this our kingdom together, there 
are none stronger than those of our profession, soaring in its 
exercise above all sectarian discords. We know no difference of 
race, or creed, or colour, for every man is our neighbour; and 
when we remember that the Redeemer while on earth chose the 
healing of the sick as one of the most impressive evidences of his 
divine mission, we must ever hold in respect the exercise of a 
profession that devotes its efforts to the same object. 

On the walls of our old, and I hope soon to see it on our new, 
College Hall, stands the motto, to remind us of this. 


“TIAP’ YWIETOY EXTIN IAI.” 


Perhaps the greatest, truest, and most convincing tribute that 
can be paid to the wortl of the profession of medicine is this, that 
when members of our profession have spent a long life in its 
exercise,—when on their death-beds, —when the past is a dream, 
the present a flitting moment, and the future an awful eternity, 

have thought the best use they could make of their 

was to leave it to hospitals and schools of medicine, where 


‘the profession they had so long followed would continue to be 


taught and to be practised. In our own city, we have only to 
look around us to see examples of this. On the north, one of the 
noblest piles of architecture in the city, the Rotunda Lying-in 
Hospital, devoted to the relief of suffering woman, was founded 
= physician, Dr. Mosse, who gave his fortune and years of 
r to the work, Westward is one of our t hospitals, 
Steeven's, with upwards of two hundred beds, always open to the 
sick, founded by the bequest of a physician of the name. In 
another direction is the celebrated Carmichael School of 
Medicine, built from the bequest of a good and great man 
who has only lately passed from us, distinguished as a 
great surgeon and teacher, who his country, cured the 
soldier abroad, the civilian at home, and who left a @ portion 
of his wealth to promote the teaching of medicine, as the best 
boon he could leave behind him for his fellow-men. Eastward we 
see Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, one of our foremost schools of 
clinical medicine and surgery, built and supported mainly 
by a fortune left by the first President of the College of Phy- 
under its present charter, granted by William and Mary. 
was an Englishman, and Physician to William the Third, and 
that noble hospital, opening its to all comers in need of 
relief, stands a monument of charity on the part of its founder, 
and of reproach to us that while the Englishman, dwelling 
among usin the midst of all the bad passions of civil war, felt 
equally for all, and left this monument of charity to our people, 
“*we never joined in love.” A better future is, I trust, bright- 
ening for us, and when it comes, I think we may truly say, that 
no hands have @one more than those of our own profession to 
grow the olive of peace and charity. I could adduce other in- 
stances, but these are enough. 

We have in the meetings of this great association, as laid down 
in the programme of its formation, and well put in the address 
of Dr. Burrows (now President of the Medical Council) to this 
Association in 1862, ‘‘two great objects at heart, the advancement 
of medical science, and the elevation of the social condition of our 
profession.” We are thus at liberty to direct our efforts accord- 


ing te our judgment in the one or the other channel. I have 
chosen the inter; for these reasons, that medical science has 
been so ably and so exhaustively dealt with by my predeces- 
sors that I feel myself unable to add to what they have done ; 
and, moreover, I well know there are many here more fitted to 
instruct me than I am to instruct them. I do not feel the same 
hesitation to direct my efforts in the other channel. Placed, as 
T happen to have been by the favour of the senate of the Queen’s 
University, on the General Medical Council of the United King- 
dom, I have been able to make myself better acquainted than I 
otherwise should have been with the several relations of the 
branches of the profession to one another and to the great sphere 
of society of which it forms a part. I feelmyself now, moreover, ina 
C= somewhatsuch asa member of the Houseof Commons may 
during recess, when he avails himself of the first opportunity 
of laying before his constituents and the public the experience he 
has acquired, the views which he entertains, and his explanation 
of the course which he has pursued while acting 2s a representa- 
tive. I know sufficiently well the learning and the feeling of 
those distinguished members of the senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, who have done me the honour to elect me their 
sentative, to assume that, although elected as their maheratn 9g 
they desire no exclusive adherence to special interests, but wish 
to have carried out whatever general measures are for the public 
and for the sustainment of the position and acquirements 
of the medical profession ; for I am sure they feel as I do, that 
if the position and knowledge of the medical profession be not 
stained the ity will be the greater sufferer of the two. 
The social position of the profession, and the estimation with 
which its members are to be regarded by the well-informed with 
whom they are associated in society, depend on the good general 
education and professional skill evinced by them. These can 
only be secured for the good of the public by such legislation as 
will prevent the entrance into it of the ignorant and incompetent, 
and hence good legislation is inseparably connected with the 
position of our profession, and becomes a most important ques- 
tion for our consideration. For this reason, to some points in 
forthcoming legislation I shall now take the liberty of asking 
your attention. I am greatly strengthened in taking this line by 
the observations of our President yesterday in his opening 
address, received by you with acclamation, when with that 
emphatic phi ic earnestness peculiarly his own, he declared 
his conviction the general education of young men goi 
into our profession should not be inferior to that of the kind 
professions—the Church and the Bar. It is almost to a day nine 
years since the Medical Act of 1858 received the royal assent, 
and I cannot say, and I believe many will unite with me in 
thinking, that the results have not been such as to satisfy us 
either as to the education or protection of the profession, Has 
the standard of general education been raised? I fear the 
answer must be in the negative. For a period varying from one 
to two hundred years, or more, since their respective founda- 
tions, the University of Dublin, the King and Queen's Col 
of Physicians in Ireland, the Royal College of Surgeons 
Treland, and the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, required a know- 
ledge of Greek as a necessary part of the examination of can- 
didates for their respective degrees or licences ; and there is not 
a man who knows anything of the nature of our studies that will 
not say Greek should be a component in the education of every 
member of our ion ; yet one of the first acts of the Medical 
Council under the Medical Act was to declare that a knowledge 
of Greek was not necessary, and it was only after a long contest 
I succeeded, as a compromise, in getting a resolution passed 
that it should be required after 1869. proceedings 
of this year, it has been further resolved that botany be also 
excluded from the list of subjects for examination. It is idle to 
say that this only refers to a minimum of education. A minimum 
thus put is a sufficiency, and will be regarded as such by 
students and by licensing bodies. The tendency, then, I am sorry 
to say, appears to be to bring down the education to the lowest 
level, not to raise it to a higher. The preliminary educa- 
tion, moreover, of our students in general education, instead of 
being supervised by any one responsible body, is left almost to 
chance, for no less than eighteen bodies have the power of 
examining in art and science students going to the medical pro- 
fession, and giving certificates, some in the United Kingdom, 
some in Canada, some in Tasmania, thet such students are suffi- 
ciently educated in general requirements to enter on the study 
of medicine. I think it must be self-evident to every practical 
mind that such a system can never be depended on to 
an adequate preliminary education. The several licensing bodies 
have no means whatever of knowing how those preliminary 
examinations have been conducted, nor often even the subjects of 
examination. These may change from year to year. it 
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was only after some time it was discovered that some of the 
hone of preliminary examinations were recog- 
nised, did not make even Latin a necessary part of the examina- 


tion. 

It is stated in report of Committee in the minutes of the General 
Medical Council of June 5th, 1867, “that the visitors of such 
examinations give in most cases a satisfactory report of the man- 
ner in which the examinations in general education are con- 
ducted.” But if we look at the report from the Navy Board of 
the examination of candidates for direct commissions, we find 
such observations as these on education. Opposite the number 
of one candidate is this observation : “Utterly failed eer, 
minary examination.” Opposite the number of another ; “ Failed 
in classical ination, declined to attempt to translate, and 

iled to write a prescription.’’ Nor must these be viewed as 
isolated instances. Each candidate rejected for ignorance repre- 
sents a group of others equally ignorant and incompetent, who 
have some of their licensing py now on the 
registry as ‘‘duly qualified practitioners,” probably in pos- 
session of appointments through the country, bringing on 
themselves and the profession the contempt of all well-educa- 
ted with whom they are necessarily brought into 
relation in social life, and practising medicine to the hazard 
y the loss of human lives. The course which 
has been adopted of deputing to other bodies, far asunder 
and irresponsible, the examination of young men destined for our 

ion, is a great anomaly. The Horse Guards and Admiralty 

not recognise certificates of education from other bodies. They 

know what they want, and they have their own examination to 

test it. The Civil Service examines for itself; but any examina- 

tion, by almost anyone, or anywhere, is to be deemed sufficient 
for 


us. 
I have before me the Rules of the Society of the Attorneys 
Solicitors of Ireland of last year (1866), incorporated by 
charter, and signed by the names of men whose judgment 
mand t: the Right Hon. F. Blackburn, the 
Hon. Chief Justice Monahan, and the Right Hon. Chief 
Pigot. To enter the profession of a solicitor it is necessary 
commencing his professional studies, the candidate, 
— re in arts in Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
on University, or the Queen’s University in 
an examination in Latin, an examination 


at 


i 


i 


mumber necessarily the lower the standard. 
examines for itself; the Civil Service examines for i 
several U niversities examine for themselves. 
instance that I know of similar to our 


be worse than to proceed still in this way. It is evident 
that, under the present system, young men get into our profes- 
sion who could not pass an examination for the place of a 
letter-carrier, What is to be done to remedy this sad state 
of things? Two courses occur to me: one would be to 
require that every young man, before he gets his 


I fear, would be found impracticable, however desirable, The 
other is, that in each division of the United Kingdom there 
should be a board of examiners, and that all young men, except 
those going through a course of arts or science in a university, 
should be obliged to have undergone an examination in general 
education before such board either before the commencement 
of ional education, or within the first two years of 
medical study. This second plan would, I believe, be i 
and efficient. The principle on which I have ventured to deal 
with the subject of general education and examination 
similarly to the other great division—that of professional educa- 
tion. same evils exist. We have in the United Kingdom 
nineteen licensing bodies, conferring no less than tuirty separate 
licences and fifty-three titles. The result is necessarily a down- 
ward tendency in competition. Wherever there is a 
number of universities or licensing bodies with diplomas in the 
the competition must be downwards. It is notorious 
that students know as well in regard to their diplomas, as buyers 
do in regard to the articles of purchase, where they will get what 
they want on the easiest terms; they go there, and become the 
of what they want—diplomas, it matters not whether 
good or bad, for the legal brand, in the form of a registry, declares, 
under Act of Parliament, that all are equal. The sad state of 
- nomena engendered by the downward competition has obliged 
army and naval authorities to examine for themselves, 
they cannot place reliance on the di of our numerous 
licensing bodies, and could not, on the faith of the diplomas issued 
by them, entrust to their holders the lives of our soldiers and 
sailors. It appears tome that if our be not altered the 


The General Medical Council has seen the evils I have poi 
out, and has attempted to deal with them in two wa 
fear, ineffectual. one is by issuing ‘‘ recommendations,” or, 


and, although nine years have now 
ventured to attempt, to enforce them ; while 


they thought fit. It seems to me as if 
Council instinctively felt it could never enforce its ordinances, 
the licensing bodies before the Privy Couneil.; 
to designate them ‘‘ recommenda- 


visitation of preliminary examinations is simply impossible, as 
tein ti 


the preli examinations may be at 


my reasons. I think it is only necessary on thé present occasion 
to observe that visitations of examinations cannot command con- 
fidence, from this radical defect, that the several licensing corpo- 
Twenty-tour mem for that is the number of the General 
Medical Council—either representing or intimately connected with 
nineteen licensing bodies, atmait that these nineteen licensing bodies 
are not what they ought to be, that they stand in need of inspec- 
tion ; and they proceed tocarryitout. How! By inspecting one 


| 
i 
Fa] 
in? civil authorities of the country must ignore all our licensing 
oS | bodies, and, like the army and naval authorities, institute an 
et. | examination for themselves. I should deeply regret to see this, 
 £ but to this I fear it must come unless we bestir ourselves, 
Ki as they are sometimes erroneously called, ‘‘ regulations,” as to 
ie education and examination ; the other, by “ visitations of ex- 
oe aminations.” I will glance briefly at both. “Recommenda- 
“| tions,” as they are termed, are useless ; for the Council has not 
m In arithmetic, in book-keeping, in geography, in | Coneges nave lalen in With r uisregarded them, just as 
rt and dictation; and after November, 
44 be added to the above courses, and the 
— ME is recognised—that is, conducted by 
é an the president and vice-presidents and 
4 iner appointed by the | tions.” No one can be tried or punished for disregarding a 
to peripatetic and irre- | ‘‘ recommendation.” A ‘‘recommendation” is merely an 
ti rid the examination of ion of approval; it is not an “order” or “ regulation.’ 
solicitor. Look at this tho te 0 
preliminary examination | tion” that the students were to assemble in this hall at ten 
., that know precisely what they want, compared with | o’clock every morning, that would be merely commending it to 
ire them for their approbation. The Board could not summon them 
f or punish them for not doing it. Yet this is just what the 
General Council has done. It has worded its ordinances in such 
¥ a way that it has tied up its own hands; so that we may con- 
coming to the conclusion that for students entering the study of | sider as mere idle talk the threats that, if such or such a ~~! 
4 medicine there should be one uniform and sufficient preliminary | do not conform to such “ recommendation,” it will be 
mS examination, and that such examination should be under the | to appear before the Privy Council, and deprived of its power 
control of a central authority in each division of the United | to issue diplomas. 
a ' Kingdom, defining what is wanted, and what the examination The issuing of “recommendations” being thus a failure, an- 
} should be. other step has been taken, which is called ‘‘ the visitation of ex- 
Me The army authorities do not receive as meme aminativns,” both preliminary and professional, undertaken in 
im 2 ficiency in general education the certificate order to ensure that examinations are sufficiently strict. The 
Wei eighteen or twenty educational bodies in 
of dom. We began with nine; we have now a 
iw including the reception of certificates | and in all parts of the United Kingdom and our colonies, from 
ha Tasmania ; the list is increasing yearly, a America to Australia. We now come to the visitation of profes- 
. 5 | sional examinations, which it is supposed is to be an efficient super- 
f | vision over nineteen licensing bodies in the United Kingdom, 
} 10 | thirty different diplomas, and fifty-three titles. Believing that 
in | such visitation would be only a screen to conceal defects, and not 
q cates from almost every body, and the result is seen m the an exposure of them, I felt = constrained from the outset not 
a lamentable result shown forth in the army and navy returns of | to take any part in them. will not trespass on you here with 
, rejections, where we find candidates rejected for ignorance of the 
iy simplest branches of preliminary education. It appears to me to | 
| 
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another. A inspects B’s establishment, and B inspects A’s, and 
thus round the whole twenty-four letters of the alp ; and 


inguished 
member of the Council well observed, 
i 


inspecting and reporting 
of one another's constituents ! 


sional improvement. There are two kinds of recognised obstruc- 
tives : one who openly obstructs a good measure, and another 
who obstructs a bad measure. But there is a third kind of ob- 
structive to worse than either of the other two: he 
to be ardent in progress, but has at heart no desire for 
ident related in one of our popular sea-stories, 
of the mate of a cutter who imposed upon the simple minds of 
his crews, by showing a great press of sail aloft, and, with loud 
trumpeting on deck, calling on all about him to admire how he 
carried on to forward the good ship on her way ; but all the time he 
cunningly trailed a sail along under the lee-quarter, so that 
a could make ho way. I believe we have, among 
most 
obstructives to i 


when a new Medical Bill is before the House, that the present 
system can ever be made efficient. 

In the amended Bill that has been put forward by the Council 
there is one clause that I make no for bringing under 
earnest attention. It is that the General Medical Council shall 


2 


the 


of the profession, one of them a president of one of our Branch 
in which he encloses to me a communication from 


shall make no apology for reading it at length :— 
“ Ewing-place, Glasgow, 24th July, 1867. 
note 


on ing 327. 12s., and in full of all demands and delivered 


send me 32/. 12s. for the Pennsylvania degree, or 151. 10s, 
in part of the Giessen degree, and I will send all the requisites 
to you in course. 
‘*I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, M.D.” 

To give this epistle due dignity, there is inserted on the enve- 
lope—‘* On Her Majesty's Service.” It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that I have in my possession the documents and the 
names. It is further to be observed with regard to some of the 
German universities that the same university gives two kinds of 
degrees—one on a viva voce examination, the other in absentid. 
This is abuse enough, but there is another ingenious subdivision 
of the viva voce examination. To any one of honest intelligence 
the phrase viea voce examination would convey that the candidate 
presented himself at the seat of the university, and was examined 
there by its authorities. Not at all; for in one of the documents 


vouch for you, nor trust your own statements; we will judge for 
ourselves; we will visit you and sit by at your examination ; 
turning to the German universities, the council say: We will 
not put you in the same as the universities of our own 
country of Great Britain and ; we can rely upon the 
testimonials you forward to us ; we can believe what you say ; and 
we will place your degrees on our regis without visiti 
examinations. One of the most i 

heard in support of admitting foreign di 

tion was the introduction of the princi 

debate. 


I have heard advanced in favour 
diplomas is, that there was a power 
the Register in the Act of 1858, and 
coutinu . Leannot think this 
value. i 


ies’ Act of Ireland in 1791, of Engiand in 1814, in the 
Surgeons of Ireland and also in England 


of a report from twenty-four members of the House of Commons, 
mselves on the suspected purity q 
IBSpection, by portion of the press and 4 
in another place as an “‘ obstructive’ to the progress of profes- 
in my hands the applicant, residing within this kingdom, was y 
referred for the wa voce examination—to whom do you ' 
| suppose ? to one of their own graduates in the neighbourhood of 
the applicant, and the applicant was informed that on passing 
jon and payment of he was to have 
the > 
| Itseems to me inexplicable inconsistency on the part of our ' 
ing care that no progress is made ; for their object is, that we | 0Ver our own Universities an Colleges of Physicians, and yet to 
should remain tatiana Visitation of examinations is the sail | Propose to dispense with such in the case of the foreign universi- : 
under the lee. We must not let ourselves be blinded to admit, ties, merely requiring evidence to be laid before them as to : 
| the course of study and examination required. Converted into q 
| plain words it is this: We willnot be content with any evidence 
| or any statement from the Universities of the United Kingdom, 4 
| from our own universities ; we will not rely upon those who | 
have a power to admit without examination to the registry, and Fi 
Jt thus make them eligible forall appointments in the United King- | 
dom, the holders of foreign diplomas equally with our own | 
= and licentiates, on satisfactory evidence 
it that those degrees or licences have been granted al 
sufficient course of study and examination. The proposed clause 7 
will be found in the minutes of the General Medical Couneil | ’ 
of June 5 of this year. I pote whole profession will | 
use, and will unite with me | 
in i i sake, : : 
public foreign degrees, there would be at length reciprocity, and those 
America there are universities that sell their diplomas just as | foreign states would admit ours, and thus, by our good and gene- . 
they sell beer or Indian corn to all who can affurd to pay for | Tus example, there would be a free interchange of degrees, as _ 
them. Most of my hearers have probably seen the maniiecno of there is of all the other commodities of trade between states. It 
theuthivemity f Rrleages, in which they stigmatios the state- seemed strange to me that the advocates of this extraordinary | 
ment I made to this effect in the Council as ‘void of 
in all its particulars,” and my reply, both publi of extending to our profession the principles of free 
Journal of this Association of July 20th. In that | trade ; viz., by abolishing all restrictions whatever, all degrees 
adduced instances of four German universities, in _ and licences, all education and examination, until at last, as Mr. 
showed proof, by documentary evidence, that they | Gladstone (in his celebrated free trade speech at Paris) said of 
degrees in absentid ; and that so low are dacir degree | custom-houses, all universities and colleges would be only remem- 
their own country, that their diplomas did not enable | bered as things of the past. As to procuring evidence before 
to practise there. I have received other evidence since. | recognition that such and such foreign universities had aban- 
tleman connected with the medical and literary press o doned their evil ways and instituted sufficient courses of study 
has placed a document in my hands, in which he certi | and examination, there would never be any difficulty in procuring . 
American agent called on him this present year with testimonials. We all know that testimonials can be had as | 
duly signed and sealed by one of the American | plentiful as blackberries, for anything, from a South Sea bubble a | 
ten years old; that he could have a supply fifteen to Solomon's spectacles. Even if we had the most satisfactory 
required ; and that he had a variety in stock, price 20/., and | ®#urances that there would not be an abuse this year, we could | 
would allow a discount off as it was a matter of business. This 
gentleman is quite ready at any time to verify this memorandum, foreig n diplomas Register, : 
sanction of law as proposed, and 
I have within the last week received letters from two so great would be the legal difficulties in the way. 1 believe j 
from a university once recognised, could apply for a ; 
in to | obliging the Council to show cause 7 
chase of a foreign diploma, and I am sorry to say he isan M.D. | neither foreign universities nor holders of their diplomas would fi: 
of jni iti ; racteriati voluntarily criminate themselves, and as a foreign university : 
one of our Universities. The letter is so characteristic that I cf ln thin 
General Medical Council would be powerless. Another argument 
ission of foreign | 
reign diplomas on ( 
of the 6th inst., I write you in direct.course. I stated in terms | w clause was only | 
of my said letter that no University but that of the State of | argument 4 i 
Pennsylvania gave degrees of Medical Doctor in absentid, the | 858 to admit i 
| diplomas was merely an act of grace, in accordance with the 
spirit and wording of every new regulating Act, that its restrie- : 
Giessen, of Hesse Darmstadt, gave degrees of M.D. for 221. paid | tions should not have a ret ive action. For instance, in the j 
mands, In either case I will cheerfully assist you or your friend | charters o % 
in obtaining the object in view. As I have four new degrees to | in 1800, it was provided that _ 
Set at Pennsylvania next week, and other four at Giessen also, | as apothecaries or surgeons at e 
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Acts or Charters should be legally ised in the new | elected? Not b ; not one of the whole Council i 
‘Act. In like manner, in the Medical Charities Act of Ireland of Cornel en 


1850, it was provided that all persons holding dispensaries in 


Treland at the time of the of the Act, though not posses- | representatives of the people if were elected by the several 
sing any professional valifeation ’ 


ion whatever, should be recognised 


i 1 : tions throughout the kingdom. If members of the House 
as “duly qualified ” and placed on the Register. But this | of were elected in Dublin, London, and Edinburgh, 
power, or right, ceased very properly within one year after the | by the respective lord ma: 


passing of the Act; and such 


yors and corporations, 


would 
persons could not now be registered | surel The 
or recognised as qualified to hold appointments. A similar irom dee 


power was given under the Medical Act of 1858, to protect the 
rights of holders of foreign diplomas then resident and practisi 


of the General Medical Council, with the exception of a 
very small proportion nominated by the Crown, are the represen- 


i a tatives of medical corporations, but not of the profession. These 
but it never was the intention in this Act, any more than in corporations keep the toll-gates through which candidates are to 
previous ones I have named, to continue such recognition. The 


we was a mere act of grace in all the cases, and the very 
troduction of it, with limitation, was in itself proof that it | sion. In the Queen's University, 
never was intended to introduce it anew. 


The French law is a very 


—_ my amendment of June 5th of this year with regard to 


pass, and they receive the fees for graduation ; but, except, on 
some very rare occasions, take no further interest in the profes- 

, Convocation—that is, the gra- 
duates who have taken out degrees and are in 


engaged afterwards 
fair one, and it was on it that I | the battle of life in their several professions—are entitled to elect 


one-fourth of the whole number on the Senate, or govern- 
admission of foreign diplomas, at the last meeting of Council. | ing body. 


in 

It was to this effect : that the holder of a foreign diploma, desirous half 
of being placed on the Register, sbould be entitled on such diploma 
a pepe himself for examination to some one of our licensing 


In the London University, Convocation elects 
the Senate ; for, on every second vacancy, it sends forward 
three names, out of which the Crown cannot travel. Such 


members are of the greatest importance, for they bring to the 
; and, on passing its examination and obtaining its diploma, Senate or dae | 


to have his name placed on the Reyister. It was urged against 
this, that all the licensing bodies might enter into a con- 


verning body the best of all knowledge—the 
of experience, the knowledge of what has been done, and 


of what is still required and yet remains to be done. It brings into 

iracy, like a trades union, to deny him an examination ; and | the Senate the practical experience of the graduates from every 

therefore, although I thought the objection groundless, intro- | phase of life. However estimable may be the members sent up by 

duced an addition that, in the event of licensing bodies refusing | medical corporations as at present, however willing they are to do 

him an examination, it would then be lawful for the General Medical | all in their power, they do not draw their knowledge from a suf- 

Council to exercise their discretion in registering him. This is | ficiently wide field. There can be no difficulty in introducing 
the present law in France. It is liberal towards men educated 


in foreign countries, while it protects the 


this element of representation. The voting-papers as used at 


—_ from ignorant | present in University elections, furnish the means. The regi 
tioners. The Faculty of Medicine in 


ign physician desirous of practising there, ‘‘ We cannot enter 
into the merits of Foreign Universities, their shortcomings, or 


registry 
rance says to every | gives the names and addresses of those entitled to vote, just as 


the calendar of an University gives its list of voters ; and thus 


the members of the profession in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
their Wovwill nek, however, subject you, the belder 


of a foreign diploma, to 


land could each without difficulty elect the number of representa- 
the four years of education 


tives allotted to each ; and those representatives of the profession, 
we require from students; but we will require evidence that i ~ 


you may be trusted, equally with our own physicians and sur- 


in direct communication with the whole working body of the 


j 1 profession, would bring into the General Medical Council a stock 
geons, with the care of life; and the only evidence we can rely | and a kind of information the Council cannot command under its 
upon is examination, and to that you must submit.” If we in 


the United Kingdom go beyond this, we shall let loose u the 
public ignorance and imposition. It has been said that Govern- 


ut constitution. 
I have long thought of this alteration in the constitution of the 


Council, and it is because long thinking has strengthened the con- 
ment desired to have foreign diplomas recognised without exa- | yiction of its necessity in my mind that I have taken this oppor- 
mination, and that they would not take up the — amended 


Bill without such a clause being sent up 


Le aan tunity of bringing it before you. I heard it said here yesterday 


a es . in debate that if additional members were added, the number on 
Council with its approval. In this country, the Government | the Medical Council and the expense would be too great. As 
of to-day may not be the Government of to-morrow ; and 


therefore the opinion of one 


, | think that should be bo by the parties who 
Government is not that of an- the A 


send representatives. Let the Crown and the 
other. But, whatever party might be in power, I cannot think > ¢ for all. As 


that any Government or any 
of the true nature of foreign 


D corporations pay 
for theirs, You now pay for all. As to number, I quite 


of State, when aware | concur in the view that the number is already too great; but 


diplomas—of the facts I have 


“ ers instead of all members of Branch Councils being also members of 
adduced to-day—would suppert the proposition of admitting | General Council, let the General Council be composed of dele- 
foreign diplomas without examination ; bat, were it even other- gates sent by the Branch Councils, as faculties in universities 
wise, I believe it would be better to have no amended Bill at all, 


than a Bill with such a clause. I would go further, and say, 


send delegates to constitute a central board, and the number will 


. then be not half its present amount. I would rather not have 
better for the public to have the Medical Act of 1858 rescinded any legislation for some time than have the patchwork legislation 

r, and the wy ee abolished, leaving it, as before, to | that has been going on. We have already had five acts passed 
the public to judge for themselves of qualifications, than have | since 1858. We are tiring the House of Commons; let us not 
those foreign diplomas legally placed beside our own. Under 


any circumstances, let us not be parties to treat as trifles the 
lives of our fellow-creatures. Let not ours be the hands to fix 


go forward again with another patchwork bill, but with a broad 
and well-considered measure. How is this to be done is the 


t question. Two wa: resent themselves ; one is that a 
the stamp of true gold on German silver or American greenback ; per. ~ . ek 


and I am sure, in so acting, we shall have the support of all 


draft of an amended bill should be drawn up, as on former 


occasi d that eve ration or university, 
well-edecated Germans and Americans, Much is talked of 


amending Clause 40 of the present Act, so as to give greater 


General and Branch Association, should its own 


1 f ments during its progress through the House. I am not in 
protection to the rights of qualified practitioners ; but of what | fayour of this. It was thus the present Medical Act was passed 
use would such protection be, if, while we make that clause | jn such a shape that one of our most learned judges bas declared 
more stringent, we open another and a wider door for the en- | in open court that it must have been drawn up by some one who 
entrance of the purchasers of foreign diplomas ! I have dwelt thus | knew nothing of law, and that neither judge nor lawyer could 
long on the proposed admission of foreign diplomas. because I | understand it. Votes of members would be obtained in support. 
think the question of vital importance, and equally concerning 


the public and ourselves. 
I now coine to another point 


of this clause or that, not on its own merits, but on the influence 
hidiuD penehiabals im brought to bear upon members ; and members themselves might 


su or reject an amendment influenced by partial 
ance in the introduction of an amended Bill, and that is the con- Pa even by considerations of support to be obtained at some 
stitution of the General Medical Council itself; and I think it coming election. We should “meet again” — 

argues much for the supineness or the good nature of the pro- “In thunder, lightning, and in rain.” 

feasion in the United Kingdom that they have borne with its ‘ th idron ith 

present constitution so long. I believe we all recognise this | 48 stand round the cauldron wi , 

principle in our constitution, that there should be no taxation Deuhia, outa, toll and teoeite 

without representation. But who pays the taxation that supports Another way, and I am in favour of it, is that a 


the Council? You do ; the whole profession that I see around me. | mission shou 


The bodies that send their 
pay not one shilling 


issue to report upon the present state of the law 
tatives to the General Council | jn regard to medical education and qualification, and that legis- 
it. By whom are the Council | Jation should be founded on its report. I should much prefera . 


| 
| 
ri fession than would the members of the House of Commons | 
| 
f 
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| 
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very little, if any, knowledge 
, either mightanswer, and the advantage of such previous 

would be that we should be able to know and to consider 

the various views put forward previously to the introduction 
of a bill. Were such a commission or committee appointed, 
its labours would be light and short if each corporate body 
or meet or several together, should they agree, 
would lay their views, in form of a document, before the com- 

ion, which would then, like a brief, furnish the text for the 
i of witnesses in support or against the views put 
. As far as I have been able to bestow attention on 


3. That the Central Council should have power to lay down, 
subject to the approbation of the Secretary of State, a code of 
regulations, both as to preliminary and professional examination, 
and that all graduates and holders of licences or ees from our 
several corporate bodies should be subject to s 
before being permitted to hold any public enpeinginihon supported 
wholly or in part by public t. I would exempt, as the regu- 
lations of the and eclicltess, do, graduates in arts 
of universities from the preliminary examination ; and I would 
not give the Central Council any power to lay down any code of 
education. I would leave to the several licensing bodies ful! 

ivilege to suit education to the cireumstance of each division 


ngdom. 

4. That the Branch Councils should appoint a board of exami- 
nation for each division of the kingdom, and give to each candi- 
date who passed a certificate to that effect. 

This would extend to the public and to the sick poor of our 
country the same protection against ignorance and incompetency 
that is at t afforded to our soldiers and sailors by the regu- 
lations of the army and navy authorities. Its effect on our 
bodies woeld bo beneficial. There would then be a 
competition among them ; not, as at present, to lower the stan- 
dard of education and examination in order to sell their diplomas ; 
but a competition among them to raise their standard, so that 
candidates, who would afterwards have to undergo the test exa- 
mination, would seek the body that, by affording high education 
and examination, insured to its graduates or licentiates the best 
security for passing the test examination. 

The good 


then from you will come a brighter light to guide us on our way. 
Mainly to you, and to our own Irish Association in conjunction 
you, I now look for the intelligence and energy that will 


REPORT 


OF THE 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Hep Dusiix, Aveust 6ra, 7TH, 8ru, anv 9ru, 1867. 
Tue following members arrived in Dublin by the English 
mails, for the purpose of attending the meeting: — Acland 
(Oxford), Althaus (London), Allnutt (Leeds), Anderson (Glas- 
gow), Aveling (Sheffield), Alford (London), Bartlett, Buchanan 
(Glasgow), Blower (Birmingham), Baxter (Bath), Ball (Goole), 
Bennett (Edinburgh), Bowman (London), Baker (Derby), 
Beale (London), Barnes (London), Bateman (Norwich), Bracey 
(Birmingham), Bolt (Bury), Beddoe (Clifton), Begley (Han- 
well), Bower (Birkenhead), Byramjee aw Army), Broad- 
—_ (Durham), Callender (London), Clayton (Birmingham), 
(A ylesbury), Crosby (Nice), Camps (London), Church 
Clarke (Clifton), Dunn (London), Davis 
(Oswestry), , (London), Desmond (Liverpool), Day (Staf- 
ford), T. De Zouche (Liv ), Eastlake (London), Falconer 
(Bath), Feld (Launceston), Fegan (Chariton), Gream (London), 
Greenhalgh (London), Gorman, Hicks (London), Hum ~ a 4 
(Cambridge), Hall (Torquay), Hart (London), Hewitt (Lon 
(London), Henry (London), Howard 
(Ferryhill), Hall | (Brighton), Ha Hare (Chelmsford), H 
inghanl, Kite (West: Bromvich), "Kent 
ones ( ), Kite (West Brom . Kent 
Lister (G! Ww), Leared (London), Lee (London), 
(Hereford), Lodge (St. Asaph), 
ty Inspect. -General of Hospitals), — 
(London), Markham (London), Man 
(West (West Bromwich), Murray (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
(London), Meade (Bradford), M‘Creight (T 4: Owen 
( H. Pentland (Kells, Meath), Pentland 
(Drogheda), Pirrie (Aberdeen), > 
Tyne), G. 


{Li ( 
Roberts (St. (Clapham 1m), Roberts (Fort Mahon), 
E. (London), Stewart Sir James Simpson 
gy Sibson (London), Syme (Edinburgh), J. Seaton 
man (G ) (Liv tone ( u 
Teale (Leeds), T ester), Sir H. Thompson (Lon- 
don), Tibbets (Clifton), Underhill (Tipton), Vise (U p. Holland), 
A. J. H. Waters (Liverpool), Waters agg ills (Lon 
don), Williams ( y), J. Wades (Hanley, Staffordshire), 
Whitfield (Ashford), Williams (Wrexham), Whiston (London), 
Wheelhouse (Leeds), White (Nottingham), Whitten (Burton- 
on-Trent), Westhal) (London), Williams (Alderley), Winslow 
(London), J. W. Williams (Birmingham), Yearsley (London). 


Frast Day, Tvespay, Aveust 6ru. 
The Committee of Council met in the new museu:n build- 


Dr. Paget (of Cones Mr. Teale (ot Least Dr. Jeaffreson 
Leamington several 


resident, the honour devolves on me of inau- 
the first meeting of the British Medical Association 

—the natural birthplace of warriors, poets, and ora- 

and yet equally distinguished for eminence in 


literature and of science. 
more di than in that to the pursuit 


royal commission consisting of members of the medical profession 
and of men of scientific acquirements, to a Select Committee of a 4 
the Hires of Commmens; fer the members of reyel — 
would almost certainly be persons now out 1 
bers of the profession, as members of it; while members of the q 
| as to allow a certain proportion of its members to be representa- | ; 
tives from the members of the profession resident in England, | a 
in Scotland, and Ireland, each division of the United Kingdom | 
furnishing its proportion to the Council, as at present. | 
2. That this Central Council would perform all duties as at | 
nt, and be a court of appeal from the Branch Councils. a 
| 
4 
q 
have sketched would be, first, the advantage to the public of 
having well-educated practitioners for the medical care of all ; 
classes, poor and rich ; secondly, benefit to the profession itself | _ . 
by the exclusion of ignorant and incompetent persons, who now, » VOUCES, on A.m., W arrange the OUsi- 
entering into competition for public appointments with the well | 2&3 of the general Council, which assembled at eleven 0 clock. ; 
informed, lower the rate of payment for all. Such persons would | At this meeting the annual report was drawn up and agreed .- 
henceforward find their own level ia other pursuits requiring less | 0, and the place of meeting for next year suggested. ‘ 
toss thas The first general meeting took place at two o'clock in the 
I am not wedded to details. I see the present state of the law | large examination hall of Trinity College—a noble building, a 
is injurious to the profession and to the public. I give you the | #dorned with Scans see of Dean Swift, Bishop Ber- s 
thoughts that have arisen in my mind, after some years of close | keley, Archbishop King, Lord Oriel, and other celebrities, and y 
attention to the working of the present laws. I feel how impor- which contains Hewitson’s noble monument of Provost Bald- 
tant it is that the next session of Parliament should not come | Win, who died in 1758. The hall afforded abundant accommo- a 
upon us unprepared. My views may be wrong in some parti- dation for the distinguished audience assembled to hear Dr. 2 
culars, or in all, but I shall be well satisfied if the observations I | Stokes, amongst whom we noticed on the platform the Rev. a 
r. EDWARD ATERS, the retiring resident, said :—Lades i 
ing forth a measure good for the public and good for the pro- and Gentlemen: All unworthy as I am of so great a privilege, 
fession, for the true interests of both are and ought ever to be | 
identical. : 
A CORRESPONDENT writing from Malta on the 23rd | | 
ult., states that no further cases of choleraic disease had oc- | q 
curred there, and that the health of the troops was most | all the walks of 
satisfactory. ledge is Ireland 
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of which the members of our Association are speciall 
Even in the presence of those who, by their tion in 
our ings, are about to shed a lustre over the celebration 
of this our thirty-fifth anniversary, | may be permitted to say 
that, oa at all times, and in every department of profes- 
sional study, Ireland’s sons have ever occupied a foremost 
place, at no period could she boast a nobler array of eminent 
men than those who adorn our , and whose names 
are destined to be transmitted to future generations as worthy 
successors of the of those who have them. 
Gentlemen, the Parliament of the United Kingdom is about to 
conclude the most important session our common country has 
ever known. We, on the contrary, are entering upon the 
labours—the agreeable labours—of the thirty- session of 
what may be justly termed the British Medical Parliament ; 
and on no ious occasion has the profession been more fully 
ted. Thanks to the and hearty goodwill of 
our hosts; to the love and esteem felt for the veteran teacher 
who is about to ide over us; to the fame and ability of the 
readers of the addresses, and to others of our patres conscripti 
who have come forward to favour us with contributions; to 


crown all, thanks to the warm welcome given us, and to that | i 


hospitality which is the national »—our 
present meeting promises to y the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation ; for our Lrish brethren have at last heartily joined our 
ranks. The present session of the Imperial Parliament will 
constitute an era in history; but with regard to the conse- 
uences of the measure identified with it, with whatever 
ice, grave doubts are expressed. The present session of 
our par it will also mark an era in the history of the 
British Medical Association. (Applause.) But with to 
its results no doubt can for a moment be entertained ; for, be- 
yond all question, the information and conjoint action of the 
i hout the three kingdoms, now for the first 

s future of growth and 

tlemen, my most pleasing 


, his 

do 

bers of the British Medical Association, it is my proud privi- 

aaa i Professor Stokes. 
applause. ) 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
BY DR. STOKES. 


“Mr. PResmpent or THE CounciIL AND GENTLEMEN.— My first 
duty on taking the chair, which, during the past year, has been 
80 ably filled by Dr. Waters, is to return thanks for the honour 
you have conferred on one personally a stranger to most of you, 
in naming him as your President, on the first visit of the 
Association to Ireland. Your Society is one altogether peculiar 
in its organization, and in which we recognise the union of the 
profession in the three kingdoms for objects that are good and 
consequently And so we are proud of our institution, 

every man who practices medicine or in a true spi 
tenis, it io not on this 
alone that the British Medical Association is to be con- 
quarter of a 


wind, will realty 


And in this object the records and 
experience of the past show that it has been successful. It has 
largely added to the scientific reputation of British medicine and 

, and it has advanced the social concord of that great 
body af out brothers who are engage in the. Gade art of 
ing, which, like mercy, “‘blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” We seek to draw closer to one another all men 
who in good faith and honour work for the sufferer in or 
in mind, no matter what may be their respective stations, their 
degrees, or ranks in society ; no matter what may be the class or 
tion of those for whom they labour ; for to the true physician 
use the word in its widest sense. levels 


and we can affirm of our brethren that the friendless and 


right har? un 
are done through a 


common profession, which, i 

in another and a lower sense, has 

great and worthy end. It is to bring the force of 
bear on the common weal, and by un’ 

of the separate workers in the exercise of 
animated 


vation, 
more an instrument of good, 

Of the influence of the science of medicine on the under- 
standing, it may be said that that science has it in common with 


hostile, that, in founding the Association, Sir Charles Hastings 
and the far-seeing men who worked with him, kept in view its 
of pro- 

of ki 


rporate jealous’ 

Thus, they not merely hoped, but foresaw, that the time would 
come when that profession would be bound together as a united 
body, looking ever upwards and strong in mutual respect and 

The experience working of the Association warrants 

in holding that, in a large measure, these anticipati 
been fulfilled, and already we can see the proofs of a 
a wider application than appears at first sight ; for it must 

subserve to the interests of society: this has been excellen 


Dr. Symonds—we may have good hope that this body 
its place in promoting the cause of State Medicine. 
In the practice of medicine, in these countries, two methods 


4 
| destitute receive at their hands a sympathy and a care 
{ | often surpass those which station or wealth 
- 4 These works are done, though as yet the world a 
oD | of them, instinctively following the prece; 
im | founder of our religion, 
| left hand doeth. 
Ha | yet not fully recognised, of the stady and the practice of m 
| a | cine upon the understanding and on the heart. Therefore, to 
4 | draw closer the various members of the varied ranks of our 
united, and 
divided, is a 
Rs the whole to 
ee en the hands 
wer which is 
which obser- 
mo every branch of knowledge which is based on observation and 
ED. | good, even necessity, moulds all so engaged unwittingly to 
oe themselves to be more or less ministers of Christ's work upon 
ee) earth. It is plain that this result of the exercise of our profes- 
2 y sion should work in all directions, and that in our relations to 
tf one another we should apply the same qualities of mind and 
ta feeling, the same self-abnegation, the same enlightened and 
f catholic spirit, which are the great result of our special work. 
Lip | i In the earlier states of civilization, man gathered himself into 
|e families or tribes, which from natural causes became mutually 
a. hostile, and therefore ignorant of one another; hence a state of 
‘ war became their normal condition, and even now, when, by the 
1 consolidation of tribes, great empires are founded, our peace, 
: when it does prevail, is an armed peace. 
: It was to remedy a similar state of things in medicine, which 
Tes uty yet remais (for it is not for me to occupy your time)— | at least in this country embraced many tribes whose interests 
ea that 1s, to thank you for your forbearance with my short-| were held to be separate, and whose relations were mutually 
me comings and for the consideration for my efforts which you 
20 have evinced towards me during my year of office. The laying | 
regret and something even of pair. Gentlemen, there is not 
” one of you but must feel that on the present occasion I can | offices, a means of getting rid of prejudices and of neutralisi 
rhe sincerely declare that with unfeigned and unalloyed pleasure 
nd I resign my honoured seat; for I yield it to one who, through | 
by Sir Dominic Corrigan, in 
ee inauguration of the statue of § 
| Physicians, in which he dwel 
ry — which has so long disti 
4 on the advantages which 
is at the q 
advancement of we 
anu derata there are some depen 
sie extrinsic to the profession. 
ee handled by Mr. Rumsey, and 
vi but to obtain them will be a 
the education and consequent 
Ye and next on the progressive 
government. 
i O, 10 Has Kept other, and in @ sense Mgher, Objects in| The subject of State Medici 
fk view. Ithas in good earnest sought to raise the social status of | Mr. Rumsey; and it behoves 
i medicine, by the labours of science on the one hand, and the | advancing this recent development of medical science—a develep- 
i ment which, whether looked at in a scientific point of view or 
| tro And when we 
[s PA that, among the foremost labourers in this field, there 
| 
| 
; | exist; one, that in which the trade element is a very prominent, 
5 | if not the governing principle; and the other the truly profes- 
be, thie The gradual elimination of 
he the first and the consequent advance of the second, are great 
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objects for all who seek to raise the status of our calling in a social 
and scientific point of view. Medicine is not any single science: 
it is an art ing on all sciences. whe ga mn 
that there is no branch of human knowledge that does not in ite 
turn subserve to it ; and, therefore, were there no other reason, 
its social status should be at least on the same level with divinity 
or law. Not so much by the possession of honours or titles here 
or there distributed, as by the comprehensions of the general 
education. of those who enter it. If we look to the Medical 
ister, we shall find that the number of individuals holding 
qualifications as imply a course of education in arts such as 

is the rule in the sister-professions, is very small, and this reacts 
on the scientific character as well as the social rank of medicine. 
In most cases a general cultivation of the mind is the best pre- 
paration for the pursuit of any special branch of knowledge. It 
may be held that it is unnecessary to insist on this. I am sorry 
to say that I hold a different opinion. It is most necessary to 
to Mr. Teale, who, in the early sessions of the Medical Council, 
advocated with great ability the surpassing importance of a large 
and liberal education as a preparation for the special train- 
ing, no matter whether the physician or surgeon is to practise 
among the rich or the poor. It may be said that compulsory 
education interferes with the liberty of the subject ; but does not 

enslave and degrade for life ? 

Of the objects of good which are attainable by ourselves, I may 
specify two among many. The determination of the laws of 
epidemics, and the ing our knowledge of therapeutics on 
something of a scientific basis. It was held by Humboldt, as 
we read in his “Cosmos,” that the question of epidemics is one 
of the most obscure and difficult of inquiries. And here I may 
reeall to your minds the proposition of Graves, that the different 
ments of the combined world 


negative or positive, as the case might which 
would be invaluable. 


tion has been raised in the Medical Council, which is charged with 
the care of our national Pharmacopwia, and it was proposed by Dr. 
Acland that a portion of the funds should be used to defray the ex- 
of scientific investigations as to the value of medicines. The 

of the Pharmacopoeia can reject or admit this or that sup- 
remedy ; and, until the values of these medicines are esta- 

by severe investigation, we shall go on in the old way. I 

refer you to the discussions in the last two sessions of the Council. 
Dr. Acland’s motion was lost, but it had the support of a strong 
minority. It is hoped that he will persevere. A similar course 
was taken by Professor Bennett at your last meeting; and a 


interest to his report and to the debate which is to follow. 
But such investigations are always attended with great diffi- 
to determine the value of any one medicine, or any 
special line of treatment, in any given case or set of cases, is a 
complex problem. When we consider the influence of the 
ic constitution, as indicated by Sydenham, even in the 
so-called local diseases, it seems probable that, even if we suc- 
ceeded in determining the value of this or that remedy, the 
expression of that value would quod tie 
which the epidemic constitution lasted. in, the question of 
of type of all diseases, local and general, sporadic or 
great lanpertanee in ostlling of ony 
particular mode of treatment ; and all these considerations bear 
Sas Nor is 
it to be that, although we may arrive at a numerical 
ion of the value of a remedy under certain circumstances, 


research in therapeutics, for the result can only be for I 
feel that the views of this meeting, as well as those of men»of 
science in general, will go with Dr, Acland in the opinion that, 
as the Medical Council is with the care of the Phar- 
macopeia, it should carefully consider the mode by which this 
national work has been created and has to be renewed ; and that, 
at all events, no additional drug or agent should be added to it, 
under the too prevalent system, until a severe scientific inquiry, 
by unprejudiced and impartial observers, had been 


some details in connexion with the present meeting. 
It has appeared to the Council that, looking at the pro’ 

amount of work to be got through, it would be wise to adopt the 
system of sections ; and it was resolved that sections for Medical 
Surgery, Midwifery, and i i i 


i 


Central Council, oe has sought to remedy a defect admitted 
by many in our former meetings, namely, the introduction of our 


the inquiring stranger, Dublin presents many objects of 
interest, and one of the first of them is this great College, within 
whose walls we are now assembled, with its noble library, schools, 
and museums. The Museum of Geology in connexion with the 
School of Engineers will well repay a visit, as well as the School 
of Physic and its recently erected laboratory, dissecting-rooms, 
and museum of materia medica. The libraries of the Royal Trish 
Academy, the Royal Dublin Society, that of Queen's Inns, and 
of Archbishop Marsh, all are worthy of i 7 

T have The great Anat- 
omical Museum of the Royal Colleze Surgeons, and the 
Pathological Museum of the Richmond Hospital, created by the 
energies of Professor Smith, contain many objects of interest. 
I may notice two more museums, though not of a medical char- 
acter, the Industrial Museum in Stephen's Green, and the 
Museum of Irish Antiquities in the Academy, a collection of 
national antiquities only inferior to that of Copenhagen, and for 
the foundation of which Ireland is indebted to her t anti % 
the late Dr. Petrie. The Botanic Gardens of Trinity Cc 
and those of the Dublin Society, should be seen, as well as 
Zoological Garden, the nds of which were onee the plea- 
saunee of the Knights of St. John. 

It was long the wish of Sir Charles Hastings and those who 
laboured with him, that the operation of this body should be 
extended to Ireland. This wish wae expressed at the Edinburgh 
Meeting in 1856, held under the presidency of the illustrious 
Alison, and during the first session of the Medical Council Sir 
Charles Hastings spoke on the subject with some of the Irish 
representatives of the Council. At this time, however, it was 
considered that, looking at local circumstances connected with 
the working of the new Medical Act, and the necessarily un- 
settled state of medica better ty 
visit of the Association to Dublin for a few years. In this view 
Sir Charles Hastings fully concurred ; he hoped that the time 
was not far off when all difficulties would be removed, and the 


academic record by crowning with its highest honours our 
President of Council, Dr, Si and some of the foremost 


members of your body ; and so we meet in the halls of Usher 
a ee of Swift and Burke and Goldsmith, of Curran 
and Grattan, Hamilton, Lloyd, and Graves. 


) 

| 

tuted as to its amount of value. 1 
Before I conclude, I may ask your attention for a few minutes j 
| It was the desire of the Local Committee that some of these d 
| offices should be filled by members from the other side of the 
| water, but in obedience to a wish generously expressed at the 4 
| meeting of Council in Birmingham, at which I had the honour to ‘ 
| attend, these offices have been filled by the profession in Dublin ; | 
| and we think that the Association wil! not have cause to regret 
| our election of these distinguished gentlemen. q 
current or officia! usiness during the time which shou) be occa- q 
| pied in the scientific labours of our body. It is recommended 
| that we should get through all the necessary and official work on a. 
the first day, leaving the remaining days to be devoted to the 
addresses in medicine and surgery, to the reports on questions for _ 
debate, and to the working of the various sections. To ensere 4 
mt Of medical observatories in their respective dominions in | success to this project, it is manifestly necessary that members : 
the various latitudes of the earth, where a careful record of | who address the meeting will condense whatever observations F 
every meteorological and terrestrial phenomenon should be kept, | they have to make as much as possible. 
with all the accuracy of the latest science in connexion with } 
observations of the rise and progress of every epidemic. Thus | q 
a combined series of observations would, after a time, lead to | \ 
. the less valuable and trustworthy on this account ; for in all : 
traditions there is an element of truth. What is wanting, is to | q 
| have applied to therapeutics the same method of investigation 7 
i which is used in other scientific inquiries. This all-important ques- 4 
q 
4 
4 
small grant of money was made to him te initiate observations 
_ on the value of a single remedy. We all look forward with d 
| event has justified the anticipation, and now in the name and by 
| the permission of the heads of the University of Dublin, it is my 
happy privilege to bid you-welcome. This University, long the 
| fosterer of its Medical Faculty, and by whose wisdom, as in 
the old English Universities, the academic—and therefore the 
ye what the physician or surgeon wants to know is, not so much | social—rank of Medicine and of Surgery is kept on a footing of 
treatment that wil) save the greatest number out of a given | equality with that of Divinity and Law, has done its best to 
number, but what is best to be done in the cases of A, B, or C. | honour the Association, and to make its visit memorable in 
The tendency to base our treatment of medical and surgical | 
disease upon averages should be resisted, as not seldom leading | 
to a mischievous routinism, the more dangerous as it assumes | 
the garb of a scientific result. 
But these difficulties should only stimulate us to accurate 
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' The King and Queen's College of Physicians, itself an offshoot 
of the University, has some 
leading members ; and the Tgeons 
pod the occasion by conferring their honorary fellowship on 
r Syme. 
The Address in Medicine will be er by the distinguished re- 
tative on the Medical Council of the Queen’s University in 
Freland. The President of the Royal College of Surgeons will 
take the chair at the surgical lecture ; and the committee of re— 
ception contains representatives of all the medical corporations. 
The visit of the Association has a special national significance, as 
being the first ever paid by it to Ireland; and we rejoice to see 
so many representatives of English and Scottish medicine and 
surgery coming among us—the representatives of so truly an 
ightened section of British society. 
history of Ireland is a singular one. More than a thousand 
= pa ago, she was the centre of the Christian civilization of 
estern Europe. Ounce vanquished, though not conquered, by 
the Northman —torn by internecine war, and exhausted by fruit- 
less contests with England, she is at last united with her: and 
the two countries are now beginning to know one another better, 
and to excuse or forget what was wrong on either side, and to 
know and estimate that which is right. According to the use 
that is made of them, and according to the amount of trath or 
untruth that may be in them, the traditions of the past may be 
fruitful in evil or in good. But with the advance of education, of 
intelligence, and, above all, of inter ication, old igno- 
rances, old prejudices, old memories of wrong, and forgetfulness 
of right, will fade away. This visit will hasten the time when 
the crown of our loved Sovereign will surround and embrace in 
its golden circle an united and a happy people. That day is 
coming ; and therefore it is clear that this meeting has a nati 
as well as a scientific importance, which recommends it to all 
loyal and all right-thinking men. 


Dr. Pacer (of Cambridge) moved that the cordial thanks of 
the meeting be given to Dr. Waters for the able manner in 
which he had paeraet the duties of presideat for the past 
year, and that he be appointed permanent vice-president. He 
said that in the midst of that brilliant meeting they should 
not forget the meetings of last year, and they could not f 
the ability and the courtesy with which Dr. Waters, the then 

ident, conducted the and the hospitality he 

exhibited. (Hear.) He thought that with their thanks 
they might reasonably add their tulations to Dr. Waters. 
He had the honour and happiness of being elected president of 
a successful and perous association, and on ing office 
he had perhaps the greater satisfaction of knowing that it had 
become still more prosperous. (Applause.) 

Dr. Stewart (of London) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried by ation, 

Dr. Warers then said that, at the expiration of this his 
year of office, he had only to thank his brethren for the warm 
co-operation which he had received during his tenure of it. 

is labours had been really insignificant, for what with the 
late president of their council, and their excellent committee, 
there had been but little left for the president todo. As 

the last meeting, it was a subject of gratification to him 
to find that it had met with the approval of the members, but 
it was a higher gratification to him to know that it was suc- 
ceeded by the first meeting of the Association in the kingdom 
of Ireland. (Hear.) It been long the ardent wish of the 
Association to pay a visit to this country, and its warm recep- 
tion would never be forgotten by the members. (Hear and 
applause.) He had to return them his most sincere thanks 
for the cordial vote of thanks which they had accorded to him. 
(Applause. ) 


The report of the Council was then read by the » which 
showed that 753 members had been added to the Association, 
making a total of 3085 on the books of the Association at the 
present moment. The Council had appointed a committee to 
consider the possibility of obtaining a better tation of 
fession on the General Medical Council, and 
recommended that eight registered members should be added 
to the Council : four for England, two for Scotland, and two 
for Ireland, to be elected by the profession by means of voting 


= The committee 

‘arliament, &c., should be undertaken by the parliamentary 
committee of the Association. The Medical Provident Society 
in connexion with the Association had been dissolved, and the 
subscriptions returned to the contributors. The Council re- 


| ey that no essay had been sent in for the Hastings Prize. 
financial statement was of a satisfactory character. 


recommended that petitions to | th 
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Sir D. CorriGan moved that the report be received and 
adopted ; Dr. Rapctyrre Haxt seconded the proposition. 

Dr. STEWART moved an amendment on the question of the 
representation of the profession at the General Medical Council, 
to the effect that the number of the Council ought not to be 
increased. He considered that the increase of expense which 
would result would be a great tax on the profession, and that 
the Council would be too k. 

Dr. MARKHAM seconded e 
it utterly impracticable to increase the number of the Council, 
and he had yet to learn that the profession was not repre- 
sented. (Oh, oh !) : 

Mr. Hussanp (of York) said that the Council had recom- 
mended the addition of eight members only on the spnentee 
that the Crown members were to be reduced in number. He 
maintained that os practitioner was in no sense repre- 
sented on the General Council; and that, as regarded expense, 
he believed that if the Council as then constituted had the 
confidence of the ession, there be no 

Dr. Warers (of Chester) supported the original propositi 
of the Council, the credit of winch he attributed to Mr. Hus- 
band. He said that the r and seconder of the amend- 
ment did not agree in their views; and he hoped the meeting 
would support the Council. 

Dr. LANKESTER su the Council, and thought there 
were plenty of ways of getting over the difficulty of eat 
the number of the General Council, and that the profession 
large ought to be better represented. ; 

The amendment, having been put by 
sident, was lost, and the original report was in its in- 
om the re-election of Mr. T. W. Williams 
as secretary ; Dr. M‘Swreny having seconded the pro- 
position, it was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary then, in the absence of Dr. Broadbent, read 
the following of the Medical Benevolent Fund, which 
was received an 

“Tn presenti e yearly accoun' operation 
its usefulness. 

“During the year the sum of £1035 has been distributed in 
nts for the relief of tem distress, the largest amount 
Eitherto ee e year, the number of cases being 


one hun annuitants are now maintained 


e permanent investments. The amount of sufferin 
to the knowledge of the Committee is but faintly indi in 
the brief abstract of cases given with this and it should 


be remembered that this Fund stands alone in supplying with- 
out loss of time the ing necessities of members of the 


ession who are not of an to be eligible for annuities, 
t who from ill-health, ility, or misfortune, are 
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in difficulty and distress. In addition to the care taken to 


sudden and untimely death of Mr. Toyn for many years 
and i ived the Fund of 


“The past year has been marked by pai 


eking has been i 
Acland, F.R.S., James Paget, i. 
treasurer, have been elected trustees. 


. Dr. Beut (who was received with applause) said 
one of the most determined supporters of the 

of the medical professior. He considered that 
ient to make such extensive changes in the Journal, 


ible for the conduct of the Journal and the ap- 

pointment of the editor. Personally he preferred the former 

size of the Journal, but it was found that advertisers preferred 

a larger page, and it was thought commercially better o in- 
crease the size of the page. 

The motion was neg 

Sir Dominic Corrigan moved that Christoph 


last year 1 

A banquet of the most recherche description was given 

authorities of Trinity College this evening to lane 
istingui members of the 


Sir D. Corrican seconded the resolution, 

by acclamation. 

Dr. AcLtanp returned thanks, and said that Oxford could 

only attempt to rival Dublin in the reception it would offer. 
ir D. Corrigan then proceeded to deliver his Address i 

Medicine, which was very warmly received. It 

in extenso at page 169. 


would now be better able to appreciate the difficulties of the 
Council. 


The Medicine section met at one o'clock, Dr. Law in the 
chair, when Dr. Henry Benner read a paper 
ON THE TREATMENT OF PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 
The author commenced by stating that his motive in writing 
the paper was not so much to bring forward doctrines new to 
the profession as to bring the subject of the treatment of con- 
sumption before the Association for discussion. He should 
purposely omit all allusion to the origin and nature of tubercle, 
ae poe be i , a8 far as possible, to the consideration of 
treatment. Whatever the views entertained respecting the 
intimate nature of tubercle, it was generally admitted that its 
deposit in any part of the body was the result of defective 
nutrition, itself the result of a lowered state of vitality, here- 
ditary or acquired ; its presence was a sign of vital decay and 
the forerunner of eventual death, a mere mode of dying. In 
a philosophic sense tuberculosis was not an inexplicable 
the human race, but one of the means resorted to 
Providence to weed it of effete, worn-out organisations, inca- 
pable of perpetuating it in its integrity. Were the sickly, the 
members of the community to have the power of con- 
tinuing their race, it would soon become one of pigmies, of 
i abortions. Thus, those who marry too young or too 
old, diseased, worn out, have children who die of tubercular 
oe of scrofula, of pulmonary consumption ; whilst 


the sickly and the aged die 
from want of power to secure their existence, or are extermi- 
nated by their natural enemies, so that the young and vi 

alone survive to uate their race. With man it is different: 
his intellect es him to lay by for the future, to preserve 
his own existence in old and to provide for his sickly 
progeny. Thus society is of effete organisations, unfit to 
continue the species in its integrity. 

Providence correct our errors, and 

correct, the treatment of 

Our remedies must be di to invigorating an original] 
defective organisation, or to renovating the ituti 
powers of the accidentally debilitated. 

progress of the lung disease will stop of itself, and the | 
mischief becomes a mere sore or wound which nature can 


merely 


, and wait 


proportion the gran € urgency Of the case, every endea- 
vour is usec o make the relief as effectual as possible, by | Sir J. Sumpson seconded the proposal, though he did not 
committing the sum voted to the hands of a member of the | agree with all the views of the orator. He facetiously sug- { 
Committee or some medical man for distribution ; and at times | gested that the General Council should itself undergo an ex- ! 
a permanent provision is secured by the initiation of a sub- | amination; and doubted if many would pass it. / 
scription, which serves as a stimulus to the efforts of friends. The motion was carried by acclamation. { 
nful losses. The} The several sections of the Association then commenced i 
their sittings. 
its oldest and most useful friends and one of its largest contri- | } 
| butors. The Committee bear willing testimony to the devotion | 1 
and energy he displayed in carrying out the objecte of the ‘ 
charity, 5i Charles Hastings also, who died soon afterwards, 
took a warm interest in the from its foundation, and was | ‘ 
| one of the trustees. 
treasurer; and Dr. 
F.R.S., with the new i 
Considerable delay was 
| experienced im efiecting the transier of the annuity fund, 
of the Commiiien, han the 
of the annual report. 
a ‘*The Committee, in the name of many sufferers, tender 
taries, and other gentlemen who have co-operated with them, 
and again commend the Fund to the attention of the profes- | 
sion, and urge its friends to renewed exertions, now especially | ; 
needed.” 
The Rev } 
that he hac 
Association 4 
it is inex i 
but declined to make a motion, feeling that he had been un- | | 
fairly prevented from converting his motion into an amend- . 
ment on the report of the Council. = 
remarks by Dr. Sibson, however, Dr. Bell proceeded to move | born with the seed of life in them, may wear out their organic 4 
the resolution, as follows :—‘‘ That it is inexpedient to make | powers in the struggle of life, and succumb to accidental 4 
such extensive changes in the form and conduct of the Journal | phthisis. Mr. Darwin has shown by his luminous researches : 
as have just been made, without the consent of the members | that the struggle for life pervades animated nature. In the t 
assembled at an annual meeting.” ‘ 
Dr. Seaton seconded the proposition, and remarked upon 
the fact that within a few years two changes in the size of the | ~ 
Journal had taken place, and thought them very irjudicious. | 
He thought the general meeting of the Association should have | 
beer consulted. 
Dr. Srewart explained that the committee of Council was | 
honorary members of the Association. 
Dr. Smson seconded the proposition, remarking upon the | will limit, and even heal. In this view of pulmonary tubercu- ; 
re the Association had in receiving Lieutenant-Governor | losis the inflammatory wAMbowh they have chek its evolution ? 
become epiphenomena. ve r 
b cular diathesis principally, wit wered organic power, 
that we have to deal. Such being the case, it is mainly by ; 
at present in Dublin, this being one of a series of three similar see to the laws of healthy life, of physiological hygiene, 4 
entertainments which are to be given by the same liberal hosts. we are likely to succeed in renovating exhausted organic 
Later in the evening a soirée was given by the Obstetrical | vitality and in prolonging life. Medicines are of great : 
Society of Dublin in the rooms of the Rotunda, which were | use, no doubt, in restoring damaged functional action, 
the in helping, assisting our hygienic efforts, but alone 
sant evening in becoming mutually acquainted with each other. | cannot renovate an gr me early exhausted ; 
tubercular disease to its natural 
Day, Wepnespay, Avoust the social infringement of hygienic laws. Thus if 
shrub planted in a city square were dying from bad air, ; 
Dr. Stson announced that the Council of the Association | smoke, defective drainage, and bad soil, the horticulturist, q 
had received an invitation for the next meeting to be held at | anxious to save it and ma neyenpewe tng Pine | 
Oxford ; and moved that this invitation be accepted, and that | add a little bone-dust, guano, or manure to the soil 
Dr. Acland be chosen president elect for the present year. the result. He knows that the unfavourable influences to . 
and that nb plant would die. He therefore transplants it to ] 
the country, in pure air, in good soil, exposed to genial sun- | 
a a t, recovery takes : 
his manure really beneficial. Such should be our conduct. 4 
r. ACLAND moved a vote of mks to Sir D. Corrigan, | We must remove | sufferers from all unfavourable 
and expressed his personal satisfaction that the profession | influences, and apply in behalf all the laws of hygiene, _ 
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which are too well known to the profession to require enume- 
ration. Some points, however, ing which there may be 
difference of opinion, require notice. Ventilation s be 
free ; Sr cbetld gaat in and out of the room in which con- 
sumptive patients live, night and day; and they should keep 
all day, if possible, in the open air. Free ventilation is not 
only most advan to the invalid, but also diminishes the 
danger of the consumptive patient’s attendant ing the dis- 
ease, if such a danger exists. The late on inocu- 
lation of tubercle appear to show that this danger, which is a 
conviction with the inhabitants of Southern Europe, really 
i The author had certainly met with several cases 
to substantiate it. The action of the skin should 
also be encouraged by cold or tepid sponging, and friction. 
Such sponging, with proper care, 1s without risk, 
whatever the state of the patient, the stage of the disease, 
and the complications that exist. Active exercise should 
be very limited, as debility is at the root of the evil; 
passive exercise should, however, be resorted to. To carry 
out fully this hygienic treatment, both rich and poor 
be located, as far as is possible, in the country. Consump- 
tion hospitals shoulda be established also in the country. 
Those who have the means increase their chance of recovery 
by migrating in the winter to a warmer winter climate. For- 
merly, when consumption was considered akin to inflamma- 
tion, warm moist climates were recommended, such as the 
tropics and Madeira. Now we are aware that such climates 
relax and debilitate, and are not generally suited to a disease 
of debility. To send consumptive patients to such climates is 
epip the di and not the disease 
. Dry, cool, bracing, sunny climates, such as that of the 
north shore of the Mediterranean, are more appropriate to 
them. By the combined influence of these agencies the author 
had saved his life and that of many others. Eight years ago 
he abandoned ice, and went to the Genoese Riviera (as 
he and others ght) to die in a hopeless state of advanced 
hnthisis ; but, thanks to hygiene, climate, and medicine, he 
had ined a tolerable share of health, as had many others 
whom Ss observed. He had thus learned to place much 
more confidence in the power the physician has in thus arrest- 


ing the of this dire disease than his previous Paris 
on Landen experience had given him. 

Dr. Ravctyrre Hatt bore testimony to the value of issues 
to combat local inflammatory mischief. 

Dr. Morton (of Portland) said that Dr. Graves, in his 
‘* ©linical Medicine,” had sketched a similar plan. 

Dr. Sreson testified to the advantages of passive exercise, 
such as by a sea voyage. 

Dr. More Mappen, in advocating Malaga as a climate for 
phthisis, called attention to the great efficacy of of 
climate in the cure of consumption. He said that, after long 
personal experience of foreign southern winter climates, he 
considered that it was a mistake to send phthisical 
patients to Mentone and the Riviera, as Dr. Bennet recom- 
mended ; and that from i he could say the best cli- 

In the section of Surgery— 

Sir Henry THowpson read a entitled, “‘ 
tions suggested by the Study of 100 Cases of Stone 
Bladder of the Adult, recently Operated ich 
strongly advocated the ion of lithotrity as the 

ion in the case of adult patients, and a beliet 
in a few years lithotomy would be in these 
cases. 

Dr. C. Fuemrne then narrated a case of Fibro-Calcareous 
Tumour of the Uterus communicating with the Bladder, which 
he had submitted to operation with a fatal result. 

Mr. Grorce Sovrnam narrated three cases of Spontaneous 
Fracture of Urinary Calculi in the Bladder. The first case 
was in a boy twelve years, in whom of the calculus 
was found in the urethra and part in the der. The second 
in dex seven years. The third case was from 
the ice of Mr. Luke, and occurred in an adult. 

. Mean, of Bradford, mentioned a case of Fractured Cal- 
culus which had occurred in his own practice. 

Dr. Bateman, of Norwich, and Dr. Lzx, of Dublin, made 
some observations on lithotrity, and congratulated Sir Henry 

on his great success. 

Mr. SourHaM remarked upon the occasional benefit derived 
from the injection of dilute nitric acid in cases of lithotrity. 

Mr. Hussanp remarked upon the duty of a 
attempting, at all hazard to his reputation, to give relief to his 


in the 
on,” in which he 


In the section of Midwifery— 
Dr. Bearry, the president of the section, delivered a short 

AMES SIMPSON a paper ‘On the Cephalo- 
tribe,” and was followed by Dr. Braxton Hicks and Dr. 
RINGLAND on the same subject. 

Atthe third general meeting the 
of Registration of Disease was read by Dr. Putierson, of 
ewcastle 


N 

Dr. Sarre 

Dr. LaANKESTER, in seconding 
unsatisfact state of death certificates, whi 
loose and irregular. He also mentioned that in 
there was no compulsory birth registration. 

Mr. Romsey then read his paper on 

STATE MEDICINE. 


the 


out it vi 
had 


tory. A coroner may suppress an inquiry at the request of 


ad 


avoid 


The demoralisati 
hardly be doubted. 
teated by 


relation between the districts and the registration 
and deaths ; whereas in Ireland this was the case. 
incial officers, no less than 63 were to with a q 
as few as 
inhabitants. arrangements ought to be i of 
: ments ought to be independent 


management. 
garded 


for his _ sake and that of others. Mr. Rumsey denied the 
a ‘or calling in metropolitan assistance for every local 
mischief. The medical officer of each district would give a 
value and tone to local action, and investigate local 

in a manner which would be impossible to a authority. 
It was not necessary for the lecturer to prove to his audience 
that the plan proposed would not damage, but on the contrary 


44 
i 
ie 
of the report. 
on the present 
| a ch were most 
HE England alone 
{ 4 | The author said that but afew years ago the idea of State 
‘aa Medicine was ridiculed. Medical men were employed ocea- 
i r State purposes ; but irregularly, and without sys- 
a oy: proposed to call attention to some of the defects of 
ey t system of registration of deaths and diseases. A 
i | good nomenclature, such as that lately brought out by the 
Bi. College of Physicians, was essential; for wi tal sta- 
ia | tistics were impossible. A great advance ade in 
ih | the registration of the causes of death, attributable to Dr. 
a | Farr, though this was necessarily imperfect. The present 
of death certificates was most | and the 
ig ing of fatal diseases most incongruous awe | 
Be | were occasionally given while the patients still lived, owi 
| to the fact that the medical practitioner was mot obliged 
dr | to certify super visus, But the medical certificate was not 
| less was it necessary to certify the 
a i | cause of death. Of this latter Mr. Rumsey approved, as it 
| of the cause of death. With regard to. coroners’ verdicts, he 
a believed that the system in Scotland was much more satisfac- 
ke ti, of a jury. An inquest without a post-mortem examination 
a | was a delusion and a mockery. The wretched manner in which 
he a medico-legal inquiry was conducted by those unaccustomed 
pa | i | of experts to conduct examinations, make analyses, &c., was 
thy | sufficiently obvious. A practitioner called upon to give medico- 
im | legal evidence was perfectly justified in refusing to commit 
lA | himself to an opinion upon a subject with which he was un- 
acquainted. Medico-legal evidence should not be that of an 
| HE advocacy of one side of a question. A scientific witness 
| | should be allowed to give evidence independent of the bar, and 
| after investigating consid — ms sides of the question. 
i of experts the present system could 
i xamination, should be demanded of every 
ia | expert, and the } should appoint special medical assessors 
Me | for special cases. [Mr. Rumsey was obliged to stop here, 
b | owing to the expiry of the time allowed, but by the request of 
fed | the meeting he continued.} There was no principle upon which 
> 
: hm te re and dul registered, was legally re- 
fitted the most responsible 
ii pharacter. An extra preparation was 
By | necessary after the ordinary medical education was completed. 
Mr. Rumsey referred to Dr. Stewart's paper regarding emolu- 
a ments, and noticed the statement recently put forward in 
Tar Lancer medical Tenure of 
i, ) office should not depend on ignorant | authorities. The 
i if | medical officer ought to be debarred from private practice, both 
q 
patient. 
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Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 
LONDON HOSPITAL GRIEVANCES. 
To the Editor of Tux Laxcrr. 


or two of the special com- 
If, in what I say, it may 


Heckford makes. 


us! 


been the earnest endeavour of its staff, 


for long 
House ( 


London Hospital yields precedence to none in the libe- 


of the scheme under which its 


charges. 


any extra, 


3 


selection. 
“Sinica 


to nominate two 


ht perhaps be found suffi 
casting 
hose dut: 
Mr. Heckford 
of the 


of 


This cannot be helped. but 


medical depart 
The recent 
ds 
on the 


patients’ 
one of the 


allowed 


be 


| liq 


pace 


to most, and might save them from 
sions upon the motives of those w 


the delicate and responsible function of 


In the out- 


— 


before 
that 


agree with 


The whole question of State Medicine. 
‘an corer” He did mot with 


yn 8 328 838 


He was obliged to say that a 


of in- 


efficient medical evidence was given 


ae of the question first, and then come to one 


tthe 


oY seem that I indulge in laudation of the institution which | 


not to be | plaints which Mr. 


i532 


i? 


Davey, of Bristol 


would be converted. He i 


Clarke. 


Davy, Tuvrspay, AvousT 8rn. 


eeting Dr. Hughes Bennett read a 


Conti onthe Cholagogue Action of Mercury are 


eral m 


Tae Lancer, LONDON HOSPITAL GRIEVANCES. 
benefit, the practitioner. His evidence would be as necessary — 
as ever in legal investigations to supplement that of the scien- Po j 
tific investigator, who would relieve of many disagreeable : 
duties. Mr. Ramsey concluded his paper by reading the re- : 
appointed to consider 
bservations to the office 
or Scotch 
lieved that many ee preferred the Bagi Srr,—The letter from Mr. N. Heckford which appears in : 
hought a great deal of the capacity ish | your journal of the 3rd inst. contains such grave imputations i 
eaieved thatthe syatem soul not be altered. on the general management of our prizes and appointments, 
redone to improve the registration of deaths, | that, as the official representative of the school, I am obliged 
there should be no without some . . ] 
Yeath certificates were often o eans to ask you to permit me to reply to it. , : 
The impression which anyone, a stranger to our institution, 
but | would derive from that letter would, I think, be, that our ap- | 
vo tle practivivn le, JUstICe THUS OC- | Hointments are not made so freely open to our students as is 
the | desirable. I will briefly mention the facts on this general 
e thought i i 
p ons on ical working of the 
ad. He believed that in thinly populate f 
assessor would be impossible, thou 
he causes of death out ommittee has — 
8, though not a medical man, tuok 
juestion asa lawyer. There was 
b drawn between medical evidence ona 
he witness-box, and the same was th ag 
ence, whether in courts of law or eq br eogen 
Yommons. But he did not see how the 
ted, though he thought there shou en iiematies . 
sors to the judges, as in the Court of 
ms comes to 
training which in-pati¢ 
fords; and, with but f 
ter is tenable fc | 
ae iscretion of the surgec ; 
Brodie. He alluded to the efforts of the late Mr x menths. These appointments J 
obtain medical coroners, and believed that when t 
sider the question of State Medicine, and take seal of ene: ctedents; and ust only 
it, He’ thought that the Association and its branches were | the appointments here open to all without favour or selection, ; 
The Ki i " of Physicians brilliant the House ittee to those who work well in it. 
On the medical side the appointments are necessarily f 
liege was conferred by the President, ion must of course be made. We have a res a 
fficer, an assistant resident medical a 
| ecoucheur. The first of these offices is 
- Wells, Dr. Polli (of Milan), and Mr ; it is a highly responsible one, and h q 
two are unsalaried, and are tenable for t 
ively, All three include board an¢ 
mmendation in the one case of the phy 
Professor R. W. er of the obstetric physician. These gent 
in Surgery, deprecating the present neglect of old authors in making their recommendatio q 
and showing that many modern inventions were found in thei whom they believe to be best fitted for the 2 
works. the lecture was the separatio: r things equal, they always allow 
of epiphyses of long bones, and was illustrated by numerou ight. That seniority should constitute 4 
—— drawings, and casts. d, they believe, be prejudicial to the in- 
r. posed and Mr. Bowman seconded a vote o tion, of the patients, and of the students 
thank Smith, which, after a few words by Dr in they view with favour the suggestion q 
ied by acclamation. f the latter should be allowed to judge of 4 
Gordon, Dr. Buchanan, Mr. Pirrie, Mr. Mac that candi- 
, Dr. Murray, Mr. Laurence, and Dr 
man, Dr. Paget ( coabeiian , Mr. Rumsey, | 
. Y¥, Simpson, Mr. § Mr. Teale. 
y Fellowship of the College of Surgeons was 
ad 
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that their nomination should be allowed to pass. It is they 
who are concerned in securing efficient, zealous, and 
assistants ; and if they are not allowed to select, with whom, 
it may be asked, ought the appointment to rest ? When there 
are but two vacancies to be and several competitors for 
them, it is clear that some must be passed over, and it is most 
unfair that those who are so should resent their want of suc- 
cess as an injustice. In this, as in some other cases, the 
medical staff will remain firm to its principle that mere 
seniority shall not be allowed to ensure success, and it must 
at the same time claim for itself the right of estimating merit. 

In addition to the appointments in the hospital which I 
have mentioned, our students have also two gold medals, a 
valuabie clinical 


Mr. Heckford says that these and other honours are often 
found to fall to the lot either of relations or friends of the staff. 
The nepotism charge is easily answered. We have not had for 
many years, so far as my knowledge extends, more than two 
students on our lists who were related to members of the staff, 
and who obtained honours which were in any degree under the 
influence of their relatives. One of these, the son of our senior 
surgeon, has held the offices of assistant medical officer and 
house-surgeon, and he obtained also, by competition, the medi- 
cal medal. This gentleman has won golden opinions from all, 
and the only objection which Mr. Heckford could against 
him is the relationship referred to. That such relationship 
should debar him from offices and honour which would other- 
wise accrue to him would be most unjust. I must add that he 
took his appointments merely in rotation, and without the 
slightest preference over others. In the other instance to which 
I refer, one of our first-year’s students is the brother of one of 
our assistant-physicians, and has obtained the half of a scholar- 
ship, he and a competitor having been declared equal. In the 
adjudging this honour in the first instance, his brother in con- 
junction with four others made a report on the answers to 
questions. This was done inadvertently, and the moment it 
was known the re of his relative was put aside. As the 
adjudication left equal, the candidates were offered an- 
other definitive examination by a fresh examiner; but they 
both declined this, and elected to divide the prize. These 
facts were, I believe, well known to Mr. Heckford when he 
alluded to this case in his letter. When Mr. Heckford asserts 
that the honours of the school and hospital 
the lot of those who are known to be on friendly footing with 
one or more of the staff, he that which I cannot con- 
fute. I am delighted to believe that there is not a meritorious 
student in our school of whom that accusation might not be 
made. We have a small school and a large staff. The students 
and their teachers are brought into close contact, and they 
become friendly. I am that it is so. May the evil in- 
crease ! 

When Mr. Heckford tries to imply that complaints of these 
or similar matters have been frequently before addressed to 
the Council, he draws, as far as I am aware, solely on his own 

ination, As secretary, such complaints would come through 
myself, and I can assure Mr. Heckford that the only one which 
ever reached me was one from himself, making complaint of his 
own non-election to an office for which he had a candi 
To that I immediately replied, referring him to the assistant- 
gerade ae ds, and not in those of the Council, 
entire control of the appointment lay. For myself I was 
in entire ignorance that any feelings of the kind to which he 
alludes were rife, until I received the string of resolutions 
which he has forwarded to you; and even after that I was 
- Avance to ascertain what the cavses of com- 
were. 

I must now come to one of the chief sources of discontent. 
It is, I trust, clear to the reader that our appointments are 
numerous and accessible to all our students in the freest pos- 
sible manner, consistent with the satisf; working of the 
institution. The complaint referred to is, that we do not limit 
the competition for them more strictly. Most of them are 

only to those who have gone through the full curriculum 
a study at our hospital and school; but in a few instances this 
rule has not been strictly observed. The dresserships, the 
house-surgeoncies, and the office of assistant medical officer 
to the hospital ayo without being necessarily ils of the 
school also. frequently so held, and no 
objection is now, or ever been, taken to the custom, 


least probable that they would have been so in the fu 

Now it happens that we have am us at 
gentleman who two years a half ago entered for 
period of three years to practice of the hospital, both 
medical and surgical, and at the time also to the 
lectures on medicine. He thus became entitled to attend 
clinical lectures, and was in every sense a pupil of 
— though only incompletely such as the 

his gentleman has been most diligent during his whole 
Some months 9 ee applied to be i 
medical offi i 


i im seemed great. itors now asked that he 
should be declared ineligible, but after most careful considera- 
tion of the case the Council decided that it would be unjust to 
him to take such a step. It was this decision which induced 
Mr. Heckford’s letter. That there was no definite rule under 
which Mr. Macarth ineligi 
mitted ; but unf 


for or against, according to the wish of the reader. This ex- 
pression states that the appointments ‘‘are open to qualified 
students of the hospital and school.” I freely admit 
those who have made full entries to hospital 
have much ibility in their favour. On the other 
the custom undoubtedly been to understand i 
mitting some who had made | i 


ppointment without objection, and 
at or for another, we could only gi 
e 


fle 


in the 


than a full pupil of both hospi 
intments now or recently held by Mr. 
Council's sense of justice to the latter gentleman 
vented it from making its i 
brut repeat his career. These resoluti 


no one can in future resol 


is long letter to a close, I may 
permission whilst the staff of the London 
Hospital are extremely glad to find their students zealous 
their clinical Loni ogg placing a high value on the 
intments to they think the t attem 
. Heckford to injure the reputation of the school sin 
i erous, and unfair. During the last few years 


VG During about fifteen years, I believe, we have appointed two 
; a the hospital and school, and once the post of assistant medical 
Pp officer has been so awarded, The intrusions, granting them 
ry q | to be such, have therefore not been numerous, nor is it in the 
{ 
i | 
i open to them. All these are awarded, as usual, by competitive 
examination, and to their distribution is neither more | 
tt nor less than to impugn either the intelligence or the integrity | which hangs in our library open to the inspection of all. In 
ti a, of those concerned. due course he took this appointment without a word of objec- 
2 al tion. Next he became candidate for the post of resident ob- 
i stetric officer, and, as he had attended in connexion with the 
fs : | charity a far larger number of cases than any other student, 
aa 
a 
if 
i 
ei a ones. As Mr. Macarthy had entered in this be 
ive hi 
ea | Mr. Heckford asserts that the publication 
is matter of regret and pain to himeel and 
| anxiety as to the ture is In 
| sions he simply bewilders me. He knows well that Y | 
the instances of selection of those who were not full students 
| of the hospital and college have been moat rare. Although 
the staff has always claimed the right under certain circum- 
‘ | stances of so allotting these appointments, yet when the matter 
came to be discussed no one could at first oe yf 
instance in which it had occurred. As regards the future, Mr. 
¢ Heckford also knows well that the Council has passed and 
: | made public definite resolutions under which no student other 
e 
Bp ee | hospital excepting the dresserships and house-surgeoncies. 
i Mr. Heckford's agitation is therefore retrospective, and pro- 
The nothing for the future which has not been already 
i on. 
| 
eu | there en considerable activity in our school in the endea- 
wy vour to develop and improve its educational resources, and the 
2 aim has been to put everything on the most liberal basis pos- 
ie it obtains! le. Toi ve the museum, to form scholarships, &c., 
the staff have willingly net aside not inconsidershle portion 
ih A of the fees received, and still larger efforts in this direction are 
es Our hope is that our noble hospital will become more useful 
than over before in the joint of medical eduestion and 
medical science. Although it is discouraging to encoun’ 
a3 undeserved opposition even of a few of those whose interests 
q| 
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reckoned on, we persevere. 
Apologising for the length of my letter, I must here leave 
the subject.—I am, Sir, yours &c., 
JoxaTHaN Hurcuinson, 
Hon. Sec. and Dean of the London 
Finsbury-cireus, Aug. 3rd, 1867. Medical College. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sre,—My name very i 
ber of theo ve 
Mr. Heckford, and I feel in consequence upon to give 
lanation of my conduct on the occasion ref 
fearing that if I pass it over in silence it may be by 
some that I have felt satisfied with the uct of some of the 
members of the Council of the hospital towards me. 
I must explain the reasons which induced 


suspen 
hospital was a recipient of one of the chief honours ; a man 
who had been two or three times rejected at a medical 
examination was favoured with one of the best medical ap- 
pointments; but, singular enough, there was a near rela- 
tionship with one of the members of the staff in these cases. 
Conjointly with this, a prize was given to a man who was 
examined by his own brother, to the astonishment of every- 
body about the hospital ; the examination for which was 
mised to take at the end of the session, but whi 
not occur until nearly a month afterwards, 
country students had left London. i 
riously one of the best men that ever 
who carried off both gold medals, who was a 
school and an honour to the profession, was set 
little known or heard of. Another, a son of one 
cil, received the same appointment a second time. 
were grave subjects for the cause of ill-feeling and dissati 
tion, and the students were very naturally annoyed, and 
to think of demanding their rights. 

The appointment of resident accoucheur became vacant, and 
stated that candi were to appl 


w 
my old friends whom I considered quite as com 
m were in the field, I at first declined. However, 


the hospital and achool.” 


I have filled the office of 


here is another gentleman in the field, Mr. Macarthy, who 
intments are given to those who have And 

I arrive at the hospital from the 

intment has been promised to Mr. 


appointment some months 
over the difficulty except 
first mon 


coucheur.” Mr. Macarthy was appointed for the full term of 
nix month, the other applicant receiving no answer 
So much for some of the grievances of the London Hospital. 
I have no doubt but that you will be told of many others as 
bad or worse, but for my part I am painfully obliged to say 
that I believe promises have been broken, that honour has 
been set at nought, that the respectability of the school is 
and that I have the sli confidence 
e essions or promises Coune governs 
hospital. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. 
Honse-Surgeon to the London 
South Molton, Aug. 5th, 1867. — 


To the Editor of Tux Laxcer. 


gree more than any other student who may have di 
moderate dili and attention in the wards. — 
I have not joined the hospital only, but have also taken out 
at the school connected with it the two courses of lectures 
which the London University, where I am graduating in medi- 
cine, requires to be attended between the first and second M.B. 


examinations. 

The office of resident accoucheur was not ‘‘ kept open” for 
me. The office is tenable for six months, and renewable on 
the recommendation of the obstetric physician for a further 
period of House Committee considered that 


hel 
hospital for twelve months; and ind 
speculations as to the possi 


however, are needless—as he very well knew,—as the hospital 
authorities, though they to legislate 
against me at the bidding of a section of the students, have 
drawn up and published regulations which will prevent the 
occurrence of any simi/ar difficulty again. My residence in 
hospital may have seemed very long to Mr. Heckford and his 
friends; but his statements are on this point also curiously 
incorrect. The only office in this hospital to which I have 
hitherto been appointed is that of assistant resident medical 
officer, which is tenable for three months. At the irati 
of my term of office, the ici pleased to e 
their satisfaction with me i 


‘ord states as one of Mr. Ley’s “irresistible” 
the office of resident accoucheur that he had attended 


t work d i ivate practice, which i 
Seon, 00 aug am heigitel 


ihe 
argument about Mr. Ley’s seniority resolves itself into 


a 
ba — 
4 
Srr,— A letter was published in last week’s issue of 
Tue Lancet, in which my name was most unnecessarily, and 
me to appear before the staff as a candidate for the resident | in my opinion most discourteously, obtruded by the writer 
accoucheurship. There had been for some time an ill feeling | thereof on the notice of the medical public. As that letter 
about the _ respecting the appointments and prizes ; | contained several misstatements, which, if allowed. to 
they were not considered by the students to have been | without contradiction, might mislead any of your —~ 
answer to it to appear in your columns. 
I have not the honour of on friend 
of any member of the staff of this hospital, when I joined q 
any person connected with it. I have always experienced very ; 
| great kindness from every member of the staff, but in no de- q 
merited such a renewal, and my appointment was = 
until his second period of six mouths should have expi 4 
appointments in the 
many of the students, fearing another arrangement, had ¢ fa! in some comical : 
| 
t as | might have on the interests of those London hospital students 7 
a soli- | whom he has taken under his protection. His speculation a 
citation was followed by an a demand on the 
part of the students generall ; and the day ; 
after the notice was posted | wrote to Dr. Head, and offered P 
myself as a candidate. The prospectus says that “‘ the appoint- | 
ments (amongst which this one is named) are conferred as re- | ; 
I am a perpetual student of both. 
house-surgeon to the hospital, I have attended the hospital | 
ractice and lectures, and have a medical and surgical d ; 
Committee for a further period of three months; so that I , 
held the appointment for six months. During the cholera epi- 4 
acarthy for months!" ‘* What!" I reply, *‘ promised before | demic of last year I volunteered my services in the cholera : 
a vacancy is declared, and to a gentleman not qualified accord- wards, and they were accepted by the committee ; but this J 
ig tothe prospectas of the school to hol it ?—impossible !” | did not carry with it any hospital appointment, nor even resi- j 
ell, meetings of the students take place, their opinions are | dence in hospital. 
meet him at the college to confer on the subject. I did so, | two hundred cases of midwifery. Of course, in a question { 
when _he told me that as Mr. Macarthy had been promised | about an hospital appointment, your readers would naturally q 
get by . ween us, the ital maternity charity. It is not so, however, as ‘ 
off hs. to register of the hospital proves thas Mr. Ley attended 
at the request of Dr. Head I at last said I would take two a twenty-six cases, being six more than the minimum required : 
to think of it, and consult my father and the students on by the different examining boards. If Mr. Ley has been for- ; 
he said, ** Well, Mr. » do you agree to accept it for the attended one hundred seventy-four cases in private prac- 
three months?” I “Yes, will accept it, and hope tice, I most sincerely congratulate him upon his success. At 
you will give me three months more afterwards.” He then said, | the same time I condemn, as I am sure he would also, this 
recommend you for the first three months.” To my surprise | remunerated by 
| afterwards found his recommendation to be :—‘‘ I recommend 4 
Mr. Macarthy and Mr. Ley for the office of resident ac- | 
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this—that in two and a half years’ less time I have done more 
than five times as much work for the hospital maternity 

There was no favouritism or private interest connected with 
my appointment. 1 was recommended by Dr. Head, and ap- 


this hospital, if he wi 

manifest a desire to acquire something more 

to scrape , with perhaps one or two pluckings, 


August 5th, 1867. 
*,” The letter of Mr. Rivington on the same subject arrived 
too late for insertion in our present number. We will endea- 
vour to publish it in our next.—Ep. L. 


CAPPING DAY AT EDINBURGH. 


conferred, ninety-two in all, will be found in another portion 
of our impression. Sir David Brewster, the vice-chancellor, 
presided, supported by the distinguished members of the 
Senatus Academicus. Professor Syme, the Promoter, delivered 


ith 

| 


requires 
ise, and he felt sure nothing 
ecess than concentration of thought upon particular 
You should think (said he) of them, morning, noon, 
night ; and if you dream of them it will be so much the 


PELE 


. He advised them not to think of money-making for 
time to come, but work honestly, so that the points of 
character might take root in confidence, rather 
that they should seek an early production of flower 

He counselled them—inasmuch as the want of fixed 


eats on the other, were often destructive of friendship. 
t it should be recollected that there is good and bad in every 
man’s character, and to quarrel on account of the bad is to 
lose the benefit of the good. He earnestly exhorted them 
to keep out of debt. To do so was to avoid embarrassment 
and scientific quackery, too frequently the issue of the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulty, which, by d ing i ence and 
elf-respect, men to the influence of mean considera- 
tions, and all motives secondary to the acquisition of 
money, He lastly reminded the graduates that they had 
sworn to i ir profession cautiously, chastely, honour- 


PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


place of resort then in the scientific arena of the 
But good 


not only an innovation on the oceasion of the Congress (the 
annual meetings of the Faculty having —— taken place at 
the end of the vaeation, in November), but i 


that his obsequies should take place without aay pomp, and 
that his bod should be: modestly deposited in the family 
Indeod, if we are to alive the report it would 

ils of 


tempt for death, had himself gone only a short time before 
melancholy event to the pompes funebres, and there had 
all n arrangements for his funeral. He had then said 


the new appliances of modern science, did not always pay 


sufficient respect to age; thus dogmatism on the one hand, 


ecessary 
pet Sosa such things should not be left to the 
friends of the 
from obtaining a fair dealing administration of the 
pompes funebres. 


ag 
ted by the Committee, because had visited the ward for 
Tia Sicsnane of women more regularly than any other student, and 
{ because I had attended a far greater number of maternity 
ra cases than any other possible applicant for the office. 
og Mr. Heckford professes to be influenced by regard for the | 
4 interests of the hospital. I would wish to suggest to him and | 
ib} to his associates that reports of some of the interesting cases | ; and he urged them so long as the breath ¢ @ was in 
ria. at present in the wards would have s much better effect in them to cherish an affectionate and unceasing regard towards 
i t your columns, and be much more profitable and valuable to | their University. 
PY accounts of the insignificant sq which occur, unfor- 
apg , 80 generally among students. 
he to news warfare, shall take no notice of further 
hy es letters on this subject, should Mr. Heckford be 20 injudicious Ir is expected that the International Medical Congress, 
ALS as to publish any more. combined with the powerful attractions of the Exhibition, will 
R In conclusion, Sir, I have to assure readers that bring over a great number of medical men to this city. In an 
ts ; official statement made by the Central Committee, the number 
Ce ies of adherents to the Congress is now said to amount to 600, of 
ce whom 350 are foreigners; but to all appearance even this 
‘ee examinations of the College o rgeons and of the Apothe- | number will be greatly increased at the last moment, and fresh 
ae carice’ Hall, will, sccording to my experience, meet with the | names are now being daily added to the list. Let us hope 
RE most hearty encouragement from 
Et member of the staff, and will have in the wards a field for ac- | ‘Mat England will hold in this great medical gathering the 
eI uiring a practical knowledge of his profession which cannot | high rank to which her reputation both in surgery and medi- 
and ualled anywhere. cine entitles her. You have so often given all the particulars 
Sin, with regard to the Congress that it would be superfluous to 
os JEREMIAH MACARTHY, revert once more to them. Yet it cannot be too often repeated 
ph A | Central Committee has managed to obtain a reduction of prices 
‘Bo | on the railway tickets from two of the companies, the Northern 
aa | and the Eastern: members travelling on these lines will pay 
f only half price from the French frontiers to Paris. I know 
’ sneer not that any plan of excursion or other entertainment has as 
a a with regard to this. One of the medical journals of this place 
a ae ats has proposed the establishment of a medical club for this 
: Ow Thursday, the Ist inst., the annual ceremonial of gra- | special occasion. That advantages would accrue from some 
4) duation in medicine in the University of Edinburgh took place | ¥¢h sort of thing cannot admit of a doubt. It is obvious that 
+) at Castle Hill. The list of those upon whom degrees were the fraternal feelings of medical men thus gathered from such 
| will be attempted. 
eM a telling address to the students. After offering his felicita- | __The annual sitting of the Faculty will take place, as you are 
aware, on the instant, and thus serve as a sort of solemn 
teh tions on the accomplishment of their ambition in possessing opening to the Congress ; the members of which will be ad- 
: mh degrees, he observed that the instruction that they had | mitted to the ceremony on presenting their tickets. This is 
mae already received must only be regarded as introductory to the | 
as more practical study of medicine and surgery, by which alone 
Hoe they could be thoroughly oe ey the duties of 
ag their profession. To that end he advised them to seek for | Which is vellg cD. : 
oun, ter The numerous pupils and admirers of the lamented Trous- 
a that | monument to the memory of the illustrious professor, The 
ba fe | produce of the subscription will be employed in the execution 
Mi fy, of a marble bust destined to be placed in the large meeting 
We i) hall of the Faculty. The best plan would have been, rhaps, 
i ae has been relinquished as being scarcely in conformity with 
his dying request. 
I oh It. will be remembered that Trousseau had expressly desired 
ie ie rules of conduct often lead to a diversity of opinion. as to 
bat | ah what is best for patients—to be generous in their intercourse | the ceremony. The professor, who was fully alive to the fate 
! ii with their professional brethren. Moreover, he begged them | which awaited him, Sut who showed a most sovereign con- 
) Be the profession. older gentlemen, knowing the importance | 
ee of long and large experience, might naturally regard the 
a —- of their junior brethren as of questionable value ; 
wa ile the new-fledged doctor; issuing from his school with all 
ty 
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Low, RB. B., Seotiand. 
Lucas, R., Scotland. 
A. W., England. 
Macbean, R. B., Seotiand. 
Me Donald, A. D., 


hy 


Wm. Field, 
W. Richard, Un Coll Ls 
., St. Thomas's Hosp. | Thomas, John Davies, ditto. 


Baines, Albert H., Guy’s Hospital. 

Baxter, Evan Buchanan, King’s Coll. 

Black, ‘John Gordon, College of Meai- 
eine, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Fare 


el 


THE library of the Royal Medical and i 
will be closed from Monday, Aug. 19th, i 
Sept. 14th, both days inclusive. 
A DEPUTATION consisting of Mr. Sandford (President 
H é of the Pharmaceutical ), Mr. Morson, Mr. Hora, and 
Forte: Charles Henry, | Vachs King Mr. Darby (London), Mr Evans (Liv: ), and Mr. Brady 
's Hospital. oe with 


Fe 


incautiously playi 
=~ on the 23rd. The snake bit 
immediately after. 
Leruarcy.—The “Standard” states that a man 
Speed, Gente Gaetan, Saye at in the St. Jean Hospital, at Turin, lies in a lethargic 
Tennant, James, Oakley-street, shock. He has lived for forty-seven days on milk passed into 


Henry, N.W. the stomach through the 


Assistant CHOLERA AT PesHawur. We have ascertained 
Hengy Thomas, oor something of the extent of the outbreak of cholera 
following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
ist examination — 


of Gay’ Hobe Win, 
the Birmingham General Hospital. 


University or Epixsurcu.—The following is a list 
of in Medicine on the Ist 


CANDIDATES WHO RECEIVED THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
MEDICINE UNDER THE NEW STATUTES. 


Clark, J. B,, Scotland, | 
. P., England, M 
oore, 
CANDIDATES WHO RECEIVED THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
MEDICINE UNDER THE OLD a 
Macdonald, J 
MeNicol, J Scotland. 


Black, D. B., Scotland. Maule, J., Scotland. 
Mitchell, Scotland. 


CH. D., England. 
Taylor, 
Todd, 5., Ireland. 
Watson, M., Seotiand. 


THE report of the Medical Officer of Health for the 


City of London for the June ee just been emer} 
pratt the Greduation at to the of Sewers. The amount of diseased 


meat condemned 
CANDIDATES WHO RECEIVED THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF aera. during, 
MEDICINE AND MASTER OF SURGERY. 


Allan Sootlend, | Baird, Beotland, 


Tue Lancet,] MEDICAL NEWS. 
M. Scoutteten, of Metz, has recently presented to the | Basham, 4-H Encland. 
Academy of Medicine several designs ting different | Berrie, A. D., Indi nae! 
of specula and bes be in the Hope. 
peian Museum of ‘Naples during a recent excursion to | Bruce, J., Ireland. 
Italy. These instruments, supposed to be of modern | Mackay, Scotland. 
invention, were known to the ancients. Nihil sub sole | Cameron. J. A, Bpotland. | MeRae, J., Scotland, 
Pasig, Angest 7th, Charchil, England. Murdoch, J., ireland. 
Colladen, H. L., Geneva. Muir, J. 8., Scotland. 
Connel, J., Scotland. Munro, &., Scotland 
D. D., Seotland, Nicholson, H. A., Kngland. 
Medical Dolman, G. T, C, England. Paton, J. W., Scotland, 
Fairweather, W. A., New Branswick. | Rice. M. W., England. : 
Finlay, W. A., Scotland. Ritchie, C. Scotland. 
Gairduer, Stevens, R. H., England. 
Umivensrry or Loxpox.—The following is list of Grimths, Wales England 
the candidates who passed the recent First M.B. Examina- Haddon, J., Scotland, Tatham, E., England. q 
tion :-— Hay, H. D., Seotland. Turner, 8. Southland. 
Hewston, A., New Brunswick. Y. V., Puerto Bico. 
Holden, C., New Brunswick. Weddeil, J. C., Berwick. upon-T weed, 
Flowers, ty Coll. | Honison, J. Australia, Williams, J. L., North Wales. 
comm, Hanter, G., Scotland. Wilson, A. C, Scotiand, 
Kirkwood, J, Seotlend. | 
- Hoar, Chas. Edward, King’s Coll Lightfoot, R., England. Young, P. A., Australia. 
ee King’s CANDIDATES WHO RECEIVED THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR ie 
Price, Wiiliam, University College. OF MEDICINE, ; 
Samuel, Bichard, St. Bartholomew's Lawrence, A., Scotiand. 
cis , St. me 
tholomew’s Hospital. Coll. and Queen's Coll. Birmingham. | Hett, G., England. 
Colson, Ei 
Joubert d¢ 
Bt. 
PHystoLocy ONLY. the Right Hon. Stephen Cave, at the office of the Board of 
Fivat Division. Trade, this week, on the subject of the Merchant Shipping 7 
Avaling, Chas, Taplor, Thotae's | Murine, Adam Pagton, Universit Bill. 
: ; y College. Dr. Burystaut, passenger from Galle by the last 
passed 
sophagus 
HE Empress slight improvement 
is as having taken place in the health of the Empress 
expressed herself pleased at being once more 
at home. The foreign journals freely circulate the ¢ aselpes 
which credence is given by the “ people,” that the of 
the is to be ascribed to the fact of her having been j 
| Hypropnosia.—-A child died last week in Bethnal- 
green from hydrophobia. The brother at the time the inquest j 
beng held was rapidly wuccumbing t the same dite 
Both had been bitten by the same dog a short time ; 
Ox Thursday week the governors of the Brompton 
in the chair. increase in the number of out-patients 
rules insti- 
E., Eng'and. 
Hay, G. W. R., Scotland. 
a At Billingsgate 139,445 fish, 75 bushels 
of perriwi and 2855 gallons of shrimps were condemned 
as putrid, 
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University Lonpon.—At a session of 
council, on the 3rd inst., Dr. Wilson Fox was appointed Holme 
Professor of Clinical ay aie Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, 

eering. The Jews’ Com- 
r annum, tenable for two 
a Robinson, and the Liston 


Eadie at the recent distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the College school. Several liberal donations to the fund, 
now of the south wing of the 
were announced : among them was one of £1000 from 
wn friend, who has forwarded his munificent contri- 
bution through Professor Key, the head master of the school, 
the better accommodation of which is the primary object of 
the proposed extension of the College building. 
Tue “Scotsman” says that his Highness the Maha- 
spore Dr.. Coli Valentine, offered ‘the following 
valuable prizes to the Botanical and Natural History classes 
in the University of Edinburgh—viz., to the Botanical class, 
£20 for the best approved collection of Scottish flow 
plants and ferns, pa £5 for the best collection of Sco 
mosses and lichens or of Scottish seaweeds ; and to the Natural 
History class, £20 for the best collection of Scottish shells. 
The prizes are to be awarded at the conclusion of the summer 
session 1868, to students attending the classes during that ses- 
sion. The prize collections are to become the property of the 
Maharajah, and are to be deposited in the museum of his 
Highness at Jeypore. 
Mrs. Ciayton has just died at Springhead, near 
Gravesend, aged 107 years and seven months. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
Asylum—Assistant Medical Officer. 
Thomas's Hospital—A Dispenser and Assistant-Apothecary. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Dr. has appointed Assistant-Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, 


vice Dr. Sieve 
J. E. Curry, M. Ae has been ap! .-y¥* Medical Officer, Public Vaccinator, 
and Registrar ‘of &e, tp ‘or the Lismore District of the 
Lismore Union, Co. W: ‘ord, vice J. Mangan, M.D., 
D, Davias, ppointed sdical Officer and Public Vac- 
cinator for District No. 1 and the ae a aie the Leominster Union, 


Vaccinator for the 
District of the Fylde vice Wm. L.R.C.P.Ed., 


7. Ki it, M.D., appointed Medical Officer f 


LEC. P.Ed., 
Mallet Union, Somersetshire, vice John O'Hanlon, 

Q resigned 
W. Lomas, M.D., has been elected cian to the Great 

|. n 

Castle, and Certifying Factory Surgeon, vice I, C. Cust, M.R.C.S.E., de- 


R, T. Nicuors, M.D, ke pointed Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
cinator — of the Parish of Rotherhithe, vice Wm. 


Murdoch, M. 
RANSFORD, hes been House-Surgeon to 
R. L.F.P. & 8. Glas., 


elected Dental Surgeon to the West 


appointed Factory for 
Lancas ire, vice Wm. Gradwell, L.R.C.P.Ed., 
G. — M.R.C.S., has been appointed a Resident Clinical Clerk in the 
West Asylum, Wakefield. 
M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Resident Medical Officer to the 
Lancashire. 
T. M. M.R.C.S.E., has been 
Vaccinator for the Astley District ky Union Wa Worcestershire 
vice G. G. Brown, M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 
H. Wittsow, M.R.C.S.E., has been pointed Medical Officer for the Wend- 
over District of the Wycombe U vice J, T. Savory, deceased, 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


F. G. Bewwert, M.R.C.S.E., Assist.-Surgeon 1st of London Artillery 
jurgeon as 


Rifle Volunteer Corps, vice Hutchinson, .Ed,, re- 


w. Dusen, Assist.-Surgeon R.N., has been appointed to the 
Surgeon Army on Res 


Staff Surgeon, vice to the 1% 
G. H. Maputey, MLR. has been ap- 


RN, 
“ inted to the “ Liffey.” 


Surgeon. 

R. H. Movrirz, L.B.C.8.1, has been appointed Assist. 2nd Ad- 
ministrative Batt. of Rifle Volunteers. er 

C. Orrox, L.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.8.E., of has been ap- 

nted Assist. Sargeon in the 3rd King’s Own Stafford Mittin, 

W. H. Price, M. RCS. Staff Surgeon Army, has been appointed Surgeon 
14th Foot, vice B, Swift, M.D., who has retired upon ful » 

T. Rocusg, M.R.C.8.E., Assist.- Surgeon R.N., has been promoted to 

B. Swrrt, M.D., Surg.-Major 14th Foot, has” been 


promoted h 
GL 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 
Strange, oe wife of W. Heath 


Bayewater, the wife of W. C. Coles, M.D., 
Farm, Garston, the wife of Dr. Worthington, of 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 29th of June, at Bt. Luke's, Berwich-strert, 


of 


Savile-row. 
On the 3ist ult., at Alfriston, ee Bae Hubert, M.D. 
- ngshurst, Sussex, to Bessie, daughter of T. F. Sanger, mRes, 


On the 2nd at St. M Charch, Little Brickhill, Bucks, Broome 
Pinniger, of of Newbury, — to second daughter 


of 
On the 7th inst., at Pinkhey, 
MA, Minor Canon in Durham 


“an W. H. Robertson, 
te, 

ces of 
Rev. Francis Jones, M.A., Incumbent of Moreton Pinkney. aad 


DEATHS. 


W. H, Oliver, M.B.C.S.E., of Chalfont, St. Peter, Bucks, 


, Wm. Jackson, M.D, F.R.CS.E., L.R.C.P 
Jackson been “in since 


Kiexpate Patson: Dietary or Tax Prisorzns. 
Tues has been considerable discussion respecting the dietary of the prisoners 
in Kirkdale Prison, and Mr. Johnson, the surgeon, has been somewhat 


Rusticus.—The fee varies from one guinea to three or four guineas. 


“ Procerpines” or Royat awp Cureveercat Socrery. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Srra,—In the 


ceedings” of the += , there 
he eee stich bE ly to be so lexing to the readers of the paper that 
shall esteem it a favour if you will allow me to point it out and correct it. 
273, in the sentence beginning at the 13th line, “ logical 
anbins of the Jung, brain, and kidneys, i 

liver, As the sentence is printed, 


| m 3rd North 
i” Riding of Yorkshire Artillery Volunteer Corps, vice Wilson, deceased. 
ld medal to Mr. G. V. Poore, of Andover. The thanks of the | & 
| 
R 
4 | yal Artillery, of a son. 
k Ms On the 29th ult., at Buckingham-terrace, Ladbroke-grove-road, the wife of 
G. F. Grosvenor, M.D., 
On inst., at Herefor 
On the at Holly 
a son. 
L.F 
On ult., 
dhurst, 
On t ult., 
4, 
On inst., 
On inst., 
4 road, aged 51. 
On | 5th inst., of apoplexy 
eng Penrith, aged 75. 
which year he was A: 
Co Correspondents. 
H. M.R.C.8., L.D.S., has been 
; ; , severely handled by the visiting justices for what appeared to be discre- 
is} pancies in two of his reports. After a lengthened discussion at the last 
fi th meeting of the magistrates, he was fully exonerated from any charge of 
wilfal misstatement. 
F Dr. W. BR. Belt (Ottawa) is thanked. The article to which attention has 
eh been directed is unworthy of notice. 
‘ 
| 
ie © idney as an excretory organ. In ne before sentence, the 
: am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
eu Savile-row, Aug. 6th, 1967, i 
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ror Poor. 

Tux Improved Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited) held its half-yearly 
meeting on Saturday last, Sir Sydney H. Waterlow in the chair. The 
Board of Directors informed the shareholders that six blocks of buildings, 
to accommodate 168 families, are being erected upon the Britannia-street 
estate. Two are nearly completed, and it is expected that they will be 
ready for occupation before the end of the year; the other four are being 
rapidly proceeded with. At Greenwich, two blocks of buildings, to accom- 
modate 40 families, are also very near completion. The liabilities of the 
Company upon the contracte for these buildings amount to £21,500. An 
agreement has been entered into for the purchase by the Company of a very 
valuable freehold estate, comprising nine acres of land, at 
which is at present partly covered by some hundreds of old dilapidated 
— houses and cottages. A ts are in prog by which the Company 
will be enabled to lay out the district upon an improved plan, and to erect 
on part of the estate several blocks of buildings. Considerable delay has 
arisen in obtaining the loans contemplated by “The Labouring Classes 
Dwelling Houses Act, 1966.” It was found requisite to pass a short amend- 
ing clause in order to make the provisi of that more con- 
veniently applicable to Companies constantly carrying on building opera- 
tions. Under the Act as it stood, it was necessary that Companies should 
mortgage the whole of their uncalled capital; but that inconvenience is 
now removed, and the Directors have the pleasure to report that a Joan of 
£6000 has been granted, and they expect to receive a further grant of 
£22,000 within a few dsys. The whole of the Company's dwellings have 
been fully occupied during the past half-year, and there is still a constant 
pressure on the part of applicants for vacancies. The balance-sheet shows 
that there is a sum of £1350 16s. 11d, standing to the credit of the profit 
and loss account after charging off the requisite sums carried to the reserve 
funds. The Directors recommend that the usual dividend of five per cent. 
per annum should be declared, payable out of this amount, and that the 
balance be carried forward. The Directors again reiterate their conviction 
of the soundness of the undertaking. They feel that in urging its claims 
to public support, they can—in the face of the success which it has 
achieved—afford to ignore, to some extent at least, the philanthropic con- 
siderations which induced many of the members to join in it, and they are 
now content to rely entirely upon the commercial aspects of the venture in 
asking for further support. 

.—There is no fixed rule. If the new-comer were to call, however, 
it would be as well. 

Lincolaensis.—Sir Matthew Lister was the founder of the family. He was 
physician to King Charles the Second, and retired to Burwell, near Louth, 
at a comparatively early age. Dr. Martin Lister was of the same family. 

E. R, M.—1. The Apothecaries’ Company require that a candidate for their 
diploma shall produce testimonials of having served an apprenticeship or 
pupilage of not less than five years to a practitioner qualified by the Act of 
1815. This period may include the time spent in attending lectures and 


Town Sewacs asp Earru-Crosars. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
PA of of the Rev r. Moale’s invention, which I believe would not be sup- 
the ‘ht of either experience or authority. For obvious reasons 


Pall you with a long array of figures ard names; but shall 
Sewage conclusions given to our hand by Krepp in his late work, “ The 


Question.” Mr, Krep repp takes the estimate of Dr. Hawkesley of stock 
and plant required, as given by him in his 4 at ¢ Con- 
ference held at Leami lest year, when he advised the adoption of the 
Moule Ci the only one to meet 


one sufficient 
25,200,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
£500,000 
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to the scheme, which I may summarily 
state in the words, of the of the. Baginecring When 

drainage iu his number for 5th April “As 

of thal. Berkhampstead Committee may 


cow 


be allowed to state that, with a plan 
of seers (than giving an easy and economical 
Se the practice of sub- 


it, that 
its sanitary, fens dey and financial capeute. These I take to be the 
main elements of success, and no system, so far as I know, save this of 
Menzies, with the two qualifications i have ventared to subjoin, has shown 


itself at all equal to 


Sarispury v. 

Dr. Middleton, in reply to Dr. MacCormack’s statement that Southampton 
possesses “« still higher degree of healthiness than that quoted for Salis- 
bury,” observes that this opinion is based upon insufficient statistics. 
Taking the average of the last twelve years, the mortality in Southampton 
was 24, in Salisbury 20 per 1000 annually. 

W. N. W.—The double qualification of the University of Glasgow is con- 
sidered sufficient by the Poor-law Board. No doubt the Army and Navy 
Boards would so regard it. 

A Subscriber —The advertiser and advertisement are beneath notice. 


Ow vue Action ov Ligut rm Paxvertine Pirriwe or Smati-Pox, 


end | stages . 
nfluence of light a the 


"While the mataration of the pustule is proceeding, there is an 
we of the rete mucosum. The rete with the cel- 
ular of the follicles and and this condition 
a congestive condition of the capillary plexus. The intolerable 
panies small-pox, at a certain stage, bas a deal to 
the scars which -— be left ‘behind, and this itching is due to an 
fovea «thetic of the nerves, The act of rubbing 
or scratching increases this abnormal! vascular condition ; itt the irritation 
can be allayed, the patient rons less risk of small-pox markings. I have 
believed in the power of darkness a8 a modifier of excessive vascularity, 
believe it does so by acting as a powerful nerve sedative. 
Exclasion zs light has a remarkable effect upon uncovered parts in al! 


drawing up of the window- 
instantl itching, which away again 
excl have noticed an almost entire absence of sym 


the sick- 

ness almost epsures, may assist greatly in determining the effects of 

exclusion. However that may be, {can int to many cases of con! 

well as discrete smal!-pox without a sin 

the body, and I attribute this fact more to the exclusion of | 

placebos which were medicinally administered. With the skin in this vas- 

culer condition, air necessarily acts as an irritant, so that Sven ues 

to pad te the skin from its influence. I have hed no experience of the 
of lard, as Dr. olive oil is a very 

medy in this locality. I ly use a of glycerine and 

zine, which seems to act as a general emollient, as well as form a 

covering of a non-irritant character, while it "does not po 

le of rancidity which attends the 

or an 

of calm repose which the t gets in consequence, snd this rids 

nervous systern of mach excitability, which in its turn _—— the sappl 

blood to the delicate skin structure. I feel persuaded tha the eonteal 

many itching and irritative skin diseases wi!! be very much tatuensed by 

and I may say that I saw this 

acted upon by a very 

when in that neight rh 

practice wh 


. 


To the Editor of Tux Lawczt. 
Srx -After reading, in number of June 29th, Dr. Black's on 
the Prevention of Pitting of the Face in Smali-pox by the Exclusion of 
I determined that in the next case which should come under my care I 
give his plan of treatment a fair trial. The relation of the following case will 
show the value of the t led by Dr. Black :— 
ptoms whieh he manifested were 


53 


Under this of 
occurred ; 


of eruption. 
ment of smali-pox by the exclusion of the result of their 


which ~~ I doubt 
exclasion of | 


unprotected by vacation ef ly 
Chesterfield, August, 1967, Rosrmsox, L.RCP 


; To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Sre,—The interesting paper on the above su’ from the of Dr. Black 
inducce met you my own which fal the correct 
ness and justice of Dr. Black's conclusions. 
| It bas been an invariable rule in my practice to darken the room ys 
| f the 
ecific. 
influ- 
| have a patient now suffering from a very bad sample of that disease, and the 
my visit produces 
after the light is 
ptome due to con- 
gestion of the meninges m those cases of confluent small-pox where the 
| exclusion of light has been peremptorily insisted upon. If the inflammatory ’ 
| action during the exudation stage is kept under control, the risk of disfigure- 
ment by scars is very much lessened, because of the check put upon the de- 
| structive suppurative process, and I believe we possess a wonderfal con- 
| troliing power in the exclusion of light. The tranquillising effect - the : 
| patient generally which darkness produces, the quietness and subdued talk of 
= 
8, 
h- 
in 
demands Of Lhe case 
Total capital required ... ... ... Belper, July 4th, 1967 |__| 
> annual expenditure ... ... 
4 
on a population of 3,000,000, and taking the annual worth of the sewage at 
Hawkesley puts it down at 17. per head. To remove any doubt which this 
discrepancy of opinion might produce, it will be sufficient to add that Dr. 
Hawkesiey assumes in his more favourable calculations that the entire top ; 
soil of fourteen acres daily would be got for nothing, and that farmers would | in infancy, The violence of the symptoms denoted a severe attack, which 
gratuitously carry al! was shown to be that of small-pox by the eruption on the 
again to their farms, besides, of one, Fe at the rate given second day of illness. The eruption was confluent on the face, and semi-con- 
per head per annum, for “a manure whi ds four parts valueless matter | fluent on the arms and different parts of the body. 
nst one part fertilising.” 1 at once had the light completely excluded trem the patient's room, ont} 
gave a mixture containing the solution of acetate of ammonia only. 
| treatment was continued until the —— os | of the eruption, when [ ordered j 
| the face to be besmeared with castor oil, gave a mixture containing nitric 
case favourably ; no secon- 
ee: been completed, I was gra- 
o- great. ified to find that there was not the slightest pitting of the face. 
of While writing, I may | This case shows, in my opinion, most clearly that the ace-gitting of the : 
at nexion between the two | face, as well as the absence of secondary fever, was due to the exclusion of 
. power when required of light, and not to the arsenic, which was exhibited for the first time on the 
al soil drainage of the irrigated fields, Mr. Menzies’ syste appears capable of h 
or 
a | 
rd ally establish the axiom of Dr. Black: f 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Ave. 10, 1867, 


An Inquirer, (Scarborough.)—The original arrangement must have been very 
defective to permit of such a course of things. An articled pupil who pays 
a large premium is expected to be allowed time to finish his education 
during his apprenticeship. At all events time should be granted him to 
attend most of the lectares and hospital practice which are required by the 
various examining bodies. Under any circumstances, our correspondent 
should be freed from the mere routine of the dispensary. 

Patiens.—At 8, Coventry-street, Haymarket. 

Alter Ego.—Yes, a registered practitioner is entitled to his fee for giving 
evidence in the Coroner’s Court, provided he be in actua! practice, and have 
been summoned in accordance with the provisions of the Medical Witnesses 


Act. 

‘We are compelled to defer an analysis of the Nomenclature Report of the 
College of Physicians till next week. The consideration of the Report by 
the College itself has been postponed to the next ordinary Comitia, which 
will be held in October, 


4x Apothecary is exempt from serving as a juryman, 


Lresre’s Mrix. 
To the Editor of Tax Lawcet. 


Srr,—Baron in a letter dated June 11th, addressed to the President 
has ably confuted the assertions of the French 


almost universally overlooked, in the 44 
valuable invention has even in pot not yet i 
But | us be fair and just, and not impute an error pave by the igno- 
of unskilled wo to the genius who has benefited mankind. 
fact that the malt must be used free, not only from the large brown, but 
the fine, sharp, needle-like husks, only observed by the microscope, and which 
must cause diarrhea in infants, by producing irritation of the intestines, was 
abe. in Paris.* It is absolutely that the inalt should pre- 
repared by a process invaiving the use of a special apparatus, if 

he Academy, 


proved by various instances in almost 

on, Liebig’s concentrated milk can be had ready 

prepared in proper form. The Infants’ Food Society can show that in cases 

its’ cholera in the East of London, this milk was a and stopped 
at 


y beyond 
and to the 
are of its effects upon sick ¢ in and 
But when we also behold those little ones whose h was ori- 
Y preserved, and who have grown robust apd strong by means of this 
valuable milk, we cannot hesita‘e in —s the great 
inventor and help to the promoters ae nfants’ Food Society for _ 


@0 many young lives by its use. 

Messrs. seats and Depaul might in London convince themselves of hag | 
babes fed on Liebig’s milk by the Infants’ Food Soc’ 
‘must not fecpst the important point ey when a child first ay 
milk, especially after having apa be with improper food, t 
‘bowels act rather freely—a sometimes mistaken for diar- 
the second on this point, The very 
same effects would result from a child being fed with the natural food. 


1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
August, 1867. 
* Vide Liebig’s Treatise on Pood for Infants, p. 17. 


Digit —Everything would depend upon the wording of the bond, whether it 
bound the partners “jointly and separately,” or whether it was so worded 
that the failare of the one would vitiate the whole. It is a pure question 
of law, and one that could only be properly answered by a person fally 
acquainted with the bond in its entirety. Commonly such agreements are 
#0 worded as to render them valid under either of the coutingencies named. 

Beta’s \etter shall receive notice. 

Mr. C. F. Empson, (Edinbargh.)— Delegations were bestowed originally by 
the Committee of the Paris Congress, and can emanate from that Com- 
mittee only. An application to Dr. Jaccoud, Secretary to the Congress, 
No. 4, Rae Drouot, Paris, will probably secure a ticket of membership. 

Vicrorta Cross axyp Rose. 

Tux press of other matter prevents our doing more than to call attention to 
‘an able article in the last number of the United Service Gazette, advocating 
‘the claims of this officer to the above distinction. As far as we can make 
out, the fault does not rest with the military or medical 

Dubious has no claim whatever to the title, It can be borne only by a gra- 
@uaty of a University. 

or 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 
last two or three weeks I 

call which) a rather extract fom ome Germ 

on the longevity and fecundity of Jews. 


regret, 
t. Pe 


E. v. L. 


remarks. 


Mr. Pearce.—Home-made bread is undoubtediy more wholesome and more 
agreeable to the palate than ordimary bakers’ bread; the differences in 
these respects being due net so much to adulteration as to the different 
methods of fermentation or purification pursued in each case. As respects 
natritive properties, the two kinds ef bread are nearly on a par, and no 
appreciable amount of nitrogen is lost im either process. It cannot, how- 
ever, be too generally known that the whitest and best-looking flour and 
bread are by no means the most nutritious. 

A, J. F. should take immediate steps to become a member of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. 

Guildford. —The subject shall not escape notice. 

T. W. 1. G. is mistaken in some respects. He will be allowed one year of 
the four to be spent in practice. 

A Candidate.—In consequence of the passing of the Medical Act, the Poor- 
law Board issued the following Orders in addition to those previously in 
force 

any of the 
to, as id, and shal! be 
by law to practise both med’ icine and surgery in En vland and Wales, such 
ee being cotabliched by the prodaction to the Board of Guardians 
certificate of a degree, licence, or other at 
or by competent Ireland, testify- 


to the medical or surgical, qualification or 
qualifications of the candidate for such office. 


“ Art. 2, Evidence that any candidate was in practice as 
on the August, 1815, shall be taken to be toe 
ficate to practise from the Society of Apothecaries of Londen. 
“ Art. 3, Any person being as aforesaid, who shall 
warrant or commission as surgeon or assistant-surgeon im her 
navy, or 9s surgeon or assistant-surgeon in the service of the 
East India oye dated previous to the lst day of August, 1826, shall 
be qualified to be dieu) officer as 
ey Art, 4. Nothing herein contained shall apply to the regulations con- 
ay, 1 wi relate to the it or em: 
of persons not fally qualitied.” 
Wolverhampton.—Not uniess he is possessed of a medical degree. Being in 
practice before 1815 does not confer the right. 
8. W. 8. will observe that the matter to which be refers is noticed in the 
letter of » correspondent. 
Exon—The “Gold-headed Cane” was written by Dr. MacMichael; the 
“Dispensary” by Dr. Garth. 
LR.CS. Ed—We cannot notice a secret remedy. 
Tazatment or Botts. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
uncle of My patent and there bo 


and there is no 
aoplity. I betiove there is much fibrin &c. in the 
Yours, &c., 

Newport, Mon., Aug. 3rd, 1967. James M.D. 


Eexatr™w.—Instead of the word “ inoculation”—an error of the press—in the 
5th line from the bottom of the first colamn on page 135 of last week's 
Lawcszt, read “ incubation.” 

Letters, &c., have been received from—Sir Wm, Fergusson ; 
Mr. Paget; Sir Henry Thompson; Dr. Harrington Tuke; Dr. Struthers, 
Aberdeen ; Sir Duncan Gibb; Mr. Wordsworth ; Dr. Wilhelm Roth, Berlin; 
Sir Samuel Baker ; Mr. Power; Mr. Sharp; Mr. Borthwick ; Dr. Nicholls; 
Mr. Collins, Woking ; Dr. Carr, Blackheath ; Mr. Wollaston Pym; Dr. Day; 
Mr. Graves ; Mr. Chalmers; Mr. Williams, Droitwich ; Dr. Sircar, Calcutta ; 
Dr. Christie; Mr. Nann; Mr. Armitage; Dr. Jackson, Sheffield ; Mr. Moir ; 
Mr. Russell; Mr. Atkinson; Mr. Heaton; Mr. A. B. Middleton, Salisbury ; 
Mr. Sanger, Alfriston ; Dr. Robinson, Chesterfield ; Mr. Hughes ; Dr. Scott, 
Ben Rhydding; Mr. Wilkin ; Dr. White; Dr. Gibbon ; Mr. Scaife; Mr. Syers ; 
Dr. Smith, Mont Fleure; Mr. Lowndes, Burford ;{Mr. Willson, Wendover; 
Dr. Bell, Ottawa; Mr. Howard, Beckenham; Mr. Churton; Dr. Tatham; 
Mr. Curtis; Mr. Sykes; Dr. Stuart; Mr. Dale; Mr. Paulson; Dr. Morris ; 
Mr. Paine, Marley; Mr. Walter Berry; Mr. Mays; Mr. Harrison, Liver- 
pool; Mr, Adams; Mr, Wellspring; Mr. Coke; Dr. Jackson; Dr. Gervis; 
Mr. Martin, Cheam ; Mr. Santon, Welford; Mr. Ames, Dudley; Mr. Moore, 


Hutchinson; Dr. J. M. Duncan; Mr. J. Raxton, Faveran ; Dr. Johnson; 
Dr. Vinen; Mr. Henry Sewell; Mr. Parrott; Mr. Empson; Mr. H. Bland; 
Dr. Macnab, Bury; Mr. Tremaine; Mr. Smith; Dr. Swain, Devonport; 
Mr. M‘Carthy; Mr. R. Ley, South Molton; Mr. Rivington; Mr. Barcham ; 
Mr. Timwus; Mr. Prideaux; Mr. Coughtrey, St. Helens; Mr. Robertson; 
Dr. Burder, Bristol; Mr. Evans; Mr. Bates, Buxton; Mr. Mortimer; 
Mr. Tallan; Mr. Wey; Mr. Hyde, Portsmouth ; Mr, Sarnison; Dr. Lewis, 
Maesteg; Mr. Whiteley, Cheltenham; Dr. Haughey, Bushmills; Mr, J. 
Smith, Birmingham; Dr. Rohlfs, Bremen; Dr. Worthington, Garston; 
Mr. Burgess, Bristol; Mr. Le Tall; Mr. Swinson; Mr. Franklyn, Haslar; 
Mr. H. Keyworth ; The Zoological Society of London; A Deceived Parent ; 
Y.; F.C.; B.H.H.; G.D.; A Sargeon-Major, Madras Medical Service; 
West Hertford Infirmary ; W.H; M.D.; Pupillus; Digit ; M. C.; W.N. W.; 
An Inquirer; B. P.; E.; Etiquette; 8.; L.B.C.P. Beta ; ALP; 
A Subscriber, Melksham; EB. L.; T. W. H.G.; &e. &e. 

Tx Scotsman, the Huddersfield Chronicle, the Laboratory, the Broadway, 


and L'’Imparziale have been received. 


| 
| 
ii 
| 
” 
BY 
| 
ved sufficiently into this subject wit ue care and Observation, Will inial- 
a libly come to the conclusion that all good results will fail until this one point 
| 
ig 
fe 
=| 
i ases of small-pox and other cases of severe illness, this milk | 
he F fant with the necessary strength to go through its sufferings. | 
| 
: 
| 
| 
£ i Cork; Mr, Ransford, Bridgnorth; Mr. Gibson; Mr. Marshall, Norwich ; 
ie Wl Mr Chesterman, Banbury; Mr. Morgan, Morriston; Dr. Williams, Truro; 
Bie Dr. Orton, Newcastle; Mr. Pearce, Aberystwith ; Mr. Furnivall; Dr. Clarke, 
i he Mold; Dr. Fairmann, Hanley; Mr. Wenman; Dr. Power, Portland; Mr. J. 
| 
| 
ih +a gz, as I do, that it has a very important bearing on 
a aa some of your innumerable readers may be able to 
i : m unable to prodace. In the meantime, let me say 
net recollection that the German statistician 
he e children of a Christian as compared with a Jewish 
- &. marriage is aa two to one, Those who have read in your journal of the 27th 
> e altimo the extract from M. Avrard’s paper, and Mr. Morgan's observations 
; ‘ thereon referred to above, will be at no loss to comprehend the bearing of 
these Yours faithfully, 


